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BETWEEN ISSUES 





WHEN WE first got started on the free labor appeal to 
release persecuted trade unionists behind the Iron Curtain, 
we had a feeling we’d get firm support from the press, 
and we have. Somehow, the Fourth Estate is always pretty 
reliable when it comes to people being jailed for their 
beliefs; that may be why Jefferson thought a free press 
to be the essential guarantee of liberty. In any case, not 
only have such newspapers as the New York Times, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and London Observer, and such jour- 
nalists as Frederick Woltman and Herbert Philbrick, fol- 
lowed the prisoner issue with consistent interest. Now the 
American Newspaper Guild (27,000 members) has taken 
an active part in the campaign. Its International Executive 
Board voted to join the appeal, and its Executive Vice- 
President, William J. Farson, has written a number of per- 
tinent letters: to the Presidium of the Soviet Communist 
Central Committee, to the Soviet Council of Ministers, to 
prominent Soviet and satellite editors, to the Communist- 
controlled International Order of Journalists. The Guild 
has also asked the non-Communist International Federation 
of Journalists, and newspaper unions in 21] countries, to 
undertake parallel action for the prisoners’ release and for 
clearing the “memory of those who perished in the cause 
of free labor while Stalin ruled.” 

Meanwhile, the free labor appeal, which already had 
enlisted the endorsement of 18 prominent labor and socialist 
leaders in the United States, England, Canada, Germany, 
Italy, Greece, West Africa and Japan, received 20 addi- 
tional signatories. The new signers include a number of 
East European trade unionists who managed to escape 
Communist persecution and two prominent writers of very 
different traditions, Ignazio Silone and Reinhold Niebuhr, 


who share the experience of three decades of activity in 
behalf of underprivileged workers. The new signatories. in 
addition to Silone and Niebuhr, are: 

Vilem Bernard, Secretary of the Socialist Union of Cen- 
tral-Eastern Europe; Richard Deverall of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; F. W. Dowling, Vice- 
President of the United Packinghouse Workers of America; 
G. Ruiz de Ercilla, General Secretary of the Solidarity of 
the Basque Country; Mr. Farson of the Guild; Frank 
Gerke, Secretary-Treasurer of the North Dakota State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Bruno Kalnins, Chairman of the Latvian 
Social Democratic party; Joseph J. Kutch, Editor of the 
Transport Workers Union Express; Hipolito Marcano, 
President of the Puerto Rican Federation of Labor; H. L. 
Mitchell, President of the National Agricultural Workers 
Union; Dr. Otton K. Pehr, Representative of the Polish 
Socialist party; Dr. George Petkov. Chairman of the Bul- 
garian Social Democratic party in Exile; Charles Peyer, 
Social Democratic member of the Hungarian National Coun- 
cil; Abdul Razzaqui Qadri, Secretary of the Pakistan 
Socialist party; William R. Steinberg, President of the 
American Radio Association; Jan Sykora, President of the 
Czechoslovak Free Trade Union Federation; Mark Wein- 
baum, Editor of the Novoye Russkoye Slovo; and Conrad 
Woelfel, Vice-President of the International Metal En- 
gravers and Marking Device Workers Union. (U.S. unions 
unless otherwise indicated. ) 

Next Week: George F. Kennan’s views on the future of 
Soviet Communism launch a new symposium on the changing 
scene confronting U.S. policy-makers. Ambassador Kennan’s 
article will be followed here by contributions from Edgar 


Ansel Mowrer, Adolf A. Berle Jr., and others. 
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We should help improve conditions for foreign workers 


Lets Humanize 


Our Economic 


Aid 


By Ludwig Hamburger 


n AucusT 1953, I visited a wolfram mine on the Siam- 
|... island of Phuket in the Bay of Bengal. The mine’s 
power center was American. The U.S. Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration had furnished an impressive air 
compressor, which effectively drove a number of mechani- 
cal units. Phuket’s climate is that of Washington, D.C. in 
mid-summer, and the heat and humidity in the mine 
shafts and tunnels had to be felt to be believed. Yet the 
Thai miners lacked effective ventilation. An extra hose 
had been fitted to the compressor, with air streaming 
from its open end, but its impact was confined to a spot 
no larger than the palm of a hand. There was no dif- 
fusing device to distribute the air throughout the boring 
and digging area. Plainly, in equipping the mine, no one 
had thought much about the men on the job, not even 
the chief of the FOA mission who had traveled some 500 
miles from Bangkok to present the compressor to the 
management. 

Later on, I visited an irrigation project in northeast 
Thailand, where dams and tanks were being built to 
regulate the scarce, haphazard flow of available water. 
Here, again, was the U.S. equipment: trucks, bulldozers, 
excavators—sharp, powerful, neatly painted and polished, 
their fuels painstakingly extracted from the earth in some 
distant land and refined, canned and carried to Thailand 
over thousands of miles. And there were the native 
workers: children aged 9 and 11, men and women clad 
in rags, living in hovels, eating little but rice, sweating 
it out under the tropical sun with no water to drink 








A recurring complaint against Marshall aid in Europe 
was that it rebuilt industry, but did not immediately 
benefit the people at large. In Western Europe, however, 
strong trade unions and workers’ parties ultimately in- 
sured that the prosperity reached by the 1950s would be 
widely shared. Many underdeveloped countries lack such 
safeguards against governmental and capitalist rapa- 
city; there, big development projects supported by us 
often reinforce poverty and squalor. Ludwig Hamburger 
spent more than a year surveying the condition of work- 
ers in Thailand for the International Labor Office. 
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other than a tepid, dirty soup drawn from crudely-dug 
holes in the ground. Plainly, in equipping the project, no 
one had thought much about the workers, or of providing 
a well and a pump to raise good drinking water for their 
convenience. 

These two scenes are not exceptional. They are broadly 


representative of conditions on 


American-supported 





‘THE FOCUS IS ON HORSEPOWER, NOT MANPOWER’ 





projects in Thailand and other underdeveloped countries. 
They illustrate a major weakness of our foreign aid as 
hitherto administered: The capital ingredient in eco- 
nomic development is maximized; the human element is 
neglected. 

The capital ingredient is maximized because U.S. 
development aid concerns itself almost exclusively with 
creating the material prerequisites of future prosperity. 
Our programs are drawn up by engineers, economists 
and planners whose tools are blueprints, slide-rules and 
computers. They talk and think in terms of investment, 
capital formation, output and a rising gross national 
product which, it is hoped, will raise per capita income 
and ultimately yield higher living standards for the 
masses, The focus is on the future accomplishments of 
horsepower, rather than the present sufferings of man- 
power. 

This abiding preoccupation with a distant tomorrow 
also pervades the labor advisers of the International 
Cooperation Administration, as the old FOA is now 
called. For the most part union nominees, they are ab- 
sorbed in promoting labor organization, although every- 
thing indicates that it will take years for genuine, 
independent, influential unions to emerge in most under- 
developed countries. 

For all its underlying idealism, much of U.S. develop- 
ment aid has a hard, grim, metallic quality. We are 
indignant because Soviet Communism sacrifices living 
men on the altar of unborn generations. Is our approach 
in economic development abroad so much superior? 

Another reason for the neglect of the human element 
is that U.S. development aid operates through the medium 
of local enterprises (either private or public), and these 
local businesses employ local labor in local conditions 
which by and large recall the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe. With notable variations, of course, 
the worker is expendable. Child labor is widespread. 
Women frequently work on jobs beyond their physical 
strength. The work day as a rule is long, and manual 
laborers often work a seven-day week. Wage rates for 
the unskilled and semi-skilled are barely enough for a 
modicum of food, clothing and housing. Overtime is not 
necessarily compensated and, if it is, not necessarily at 
rates above normal. Assorted types of graft (“tea money,” 
kickbacks, etc.) are rampant. Rudimentary wage account- 
ing and techniques of wage-payment make it easy to 
cheat the worker. Occupational accidents are frequent 
because safety arrangements are either lacking or not 
properly maintained. A major curse in various under- 
developed countries is indirect employment by an outside 
contractor rather than by management. The contractor 
gets a commission for supplying and supervising workers 
and often pockets some of their wages, too. The arrange- 
ment ob-.ures management responsibility as well, and 
aggravates the problem of safety measures. 

Today, U.S. development aid makes no difference in 


the working conditions of those most directly involved 
in it: the tens of thousands of men, women and children 
who do the actual work on the, projects we support 
abroad, U.S. aid does make an obvious and significant 
difference in profit margins to the local businesses 
operating U.S.-supported projects, as well as to associated 
contractors, suppliers, shipping interests, banks and so 
forth. A new dollar boom for the privileged few, age-old 
want for the underprivileged many—this is no way to 
win friends, It is no way to give the toiling and exploited 
masses a stake in their country. It is no way to iramu- 


nize the underdog against the deceptive promises of | 


Communism. 
We could do better. We do not have to accept local 
labor conditions as if they were foreordained. Numerous 


technical-assistance programs (American- as well as | 


UN-operated) are designed to change local conditions, 
including labor conditions, for the immediate benefit 


of the people. It is equally possible to administer our | 
development aid so as to consider workers’ as well as | 


capital’s contribution to our projects. 


Our aid to economic development abroad needs a new | 
and kindlier look. The men and women who run it | 


should have an eye and a heart for present people as 


well as a mind for future prosperity. This goes especially | 


for ICA’s labor advisers, who could well add a more 
active concern with today’s sweat and tears to their 
endeavors to set up tomorrow’s unions. 

This is a plea for aid with an emphasis on human 
welfare now. Our action can raise working standards 
on U.S.-supported projects. For example, it is up to us 
to fit the equipment we supply not only with the usual 
safety devices but also for the maximum convenience of 
the operators. In the case of the air compressor on 
Phuket. Island, FOA could and should have provided a 
mechanism for diffusing the air. This, of course, would 
mean that the FOA Mission had studied local conditions 
with an eye to the human element. Ventilation of that 
mine was no small item. It may well have started a 
significant trend, for the pressingly-needed ventilation 
of enclosed work-places has been generally neglected in 
the industries of Thailand and most other tropical 
countries. 

More frequently, we will need active cooperation from 
the government aided. The successive steps preceding the 
allocation of development aid could be used to introduce 
higher labor standards on American-supported projects. 
Unlike Santa Claus, the United States Government does 
not stealthily slip in, fill all empty stockings, and vanish 
into thin air, It scrutinizes, checks, weighs and reviews 
all requests for aid. It grants development aid after 
talks, conferences, meetings, negotiations (often pro 
tracted) with representatives of the government com 
cerned. These are carried out at a high policy level, when 
broad programs or specific projects are discussed between 
the ICA Mission Chief and responsible executives of the 
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foreign government; and also at the operating level, 
when experts of both sides get together to hammer out 
the particulars of a broadly-agreed program. 

Here is an opportunity to help the forgotten men of 
our aid programs. ICA can broaden the usual dis- 
cussions and negotiations to include working conditions. 
We may not wish to make aid contingent on foreign 
acceptance of a code of “fair labor standards.” But 
“aid without strings” does not mean that we sign a check 
and shut up. 

In many instances, merely portraying the human 
situation on the project discussed would achieve results. 


participants, and we can suggest specific measures pro- 
moting human welfare to be included in any particular 
project. The West has learned by now that the worker’s 
welfare (including safety and convenience) adds to his 
productivity. This is not widely realized in under- 
developed countries. We may have to sell welfare in the 
guise of productivity. 

Needless to stress, our suggestions must be realistic 
in order to be acceptable. We cannot hope to export the 
whole range of American labor standards along with 
American equipment. We can only hope to make a dent 
in existing local patterns. In suggesting, for example, 








te 4 ik id 


It is quite usual for governments of underdeveloped 
countries to be unfamiliar with their own backyards; 
this, rather than ill will, often accounts for bad condi- 
tions, 

If, for example, FOA had pointed out that there 
Was no provision for clean drinking water on irrigation 
projects, the Thai Government almost certainly would 
have requested the agency to supply digging facilities 
and pumps as well as heavy production equipment; had 
the Government not made such a request, it would have 
accepted an American offer of wells and pumps. The 
innovation may have spread, and wells and pumps would 
have turned up on other civil engineering projects where 
they are just as badly needed. 

When mere description of a situation does not bring 
Tesults, we can call attention to the discrepancy between 
the capital and the human elements in economic develop- 
ment, We can explain the unfairness it involves for the 
rank and file, the lack of political wisdom in tolerating 
i. We can urge that our development aid benefit all 
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"GOVERNMENTS OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES ARE OFTEN UNFAMILIAR WITH THEIR OWN BACKYARDS’ 
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higher wages, we should call for rates only moderately 
higher than those prevailing in the community and 
occupation concerned. Moreover, first things first. Higher 
wages are no good to the worker unless he actually 
receives his full earnings. There may, therefore, be a 
priority for commending reliable methods of wage 
accounting and modern techniques of wage payment, such 
as the pay envelope, which permit the worker to check 
on the computation of his final wage. In general, we 
may well start out by proposing that women and children 
be protected against unsuitable, excessive and premature 
work, and that all workers be protected against loss of 
life, limb and health. These are the areas of ready human 
appeal, less controversial than many others. Here we 
can hope to make the first dent. 

Is more foreign economic aid necessary? I do not 
know. But I do know that, at any level of dollar ex- 
penditure, our aid could bring more justice and more 
happiness for many more people abroad than it is now 


bringing. 
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BOHN 


HE OLD GRAY artist with the 
ae German accent sat facing 
his line of paintings at the foot of 
Fifth Avenue across from the Wash- 
ington Arch. Waiting there hope- 
lessly for customers, he seemed glad 
to have someone to talk to. It helped 
pass the time and relieved the tedium 
and embarrassment of the endless 
lack of occupation. A scurrying wind 
carried bursts of children’s cries from 
far over the Square, and now and 
then it would detach a work of art 
from its support and carry it along 
the walk with the abandoned news- 
papers and bits of trash which are 
the inevitable accompaniment of a 
folk festival lke this semi-annual 
Washington Square Outdoor Art 
Exhibit. 

“No,” said my new friend, “art 
isn’t what it used to be. This is the 
forty-ninth show, and I have had 
pictures in all of them. It started 
in 1932, in the deepest trough of the 
Depression. I suppose it was Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney who started it— 
though some give the credit to Ver- 
non C. Porter, the Director of the 
National Academy. The idea was to 
give the artists a break in those tough 
times. That long-ago, there weren’t 
so many people who thought they 
were artists. The show just went 
round the Square. But look at it now. 
It practically runs all over this part 
of town. 

“You know what has happened. 
First, Winston Churchill took up 
painting. And then President Eisen- 
hower thought he could do anything 
Churchill could. And soon every 
Tom, Dick and Harry in the country 


By William E. Bohn 


Giving Art 
The Air 


was going around daubing land- 
scapes or portraits or still lifes. Why, 
they tell me that there are 500 exhib- 
its in this show—and I'll bet that 40 
per cent of them are from out of 
town. Everybody can paint now—not 
only people from Connecticut or New 
Jersey, but those from places like 
Iowa and Missouri. I don’t suppose 
they can pass a law, but something 
ought to be done.” 

I have, of course, been seeing these 
shows from the earliest days. As I 
wandered about looking at this year’s 
exhibit, I had the impression that the 
severe judgment of my Fifth Avenue 
acquaintance was justified. As the 
shows have grown larger, the quality 
has deteriorated. I used to think that 
the etchings displayed on easels or 
tacked to walls or fences were supe- 
rior to the oils or watercolors. It takes 
work and training to produce an 
etching. I suppose no one undertakes 
such a task without being taught. But, 
without any sort of teaching or prac- 
tice. any ambitious soul can splash 
color on canvas or cardboard. This 
year, I did not see a single etching 
among the long stretches of exhibits. 
And the show suffered from their 
absence. 

And yet you would be wrong if 
you were to condemn this project 
because so many of the works on 
view are grotesque, stupid or merely 
awkward and crude. You will note 
that the Mayor and City Council, the 
art associations, and a long list of 
community organizations have given 
the affair their blessing and practical 
support. Numerous awards have been 
made, and if you take pains to look 


at the prize pictures you will see that 
the award committees have managed 
to find in this wild array of bad 
painting a considerable number of 
really fine pieces. Many of the prizes 
are in the form of scholarships to 
various art schools. This enterprise, 
it is obvious, is designed to have— 
and is having—a continuing influence 
for good. 

As I go through the long lines of 
pictures year after year, I am often 
oppressed by a feeling of sadness. | 
look more at the artists than at the 
pictures. There they sit on their stools 
or boxes or folding-chairs, awaiting 
the customer who practically never 
comes. You look at the pictures—and 
you are sure that the aspiring paint. 
ers will never amount to anything no 
matter how hard they try. They have 
ambition, endless patience, perhaps 


even knowledge of theory, but they | 





lack the one thing necessary: talent. | 
All their striving must end in futil- | 


ity. You can imagine the heartache 
that must accompany such forever 
unrewarded effort. 

Down on Sullivan Street today, | 
saw a little man, the only exhibitor 
on the west side of that picturesque 
thoroughfare. His pictures were small 
and not bad. He had almost sold one, 
but he had asked $85 for it and that 
had proved to be too much for the 
prospective customer. On the other 
side of the street was a long row of 


painters showing great, flaring can- 


vases—skies, seas and mountains in 
grotesque colors. The little man 
smiled sadly as he talked: 


“You see, I am alone here in this f 


side and my pictures are small. 
Everyone goes over there, where there 
are more pictures and big ones. But 
never mind. Thank God, I do not live 
by paint. I work in a shoe factor! 
over in Brooklyn. I can stand shoe- 
making better, because I can see 
things which most people never see.” 

Perhaps this man was revealing the 
secret of the bad painter’s reward. 
He never learns to paint, but he may 
learn how to see. Maybe Churchill 
and Eisenhower are not such a bad 
influence after all. 
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By Alida L. Carey 


NATO STANDs STILL 


Paris foreign ministers' meeting fails to expand role of Atlantic alliance 


Paris 

HE 15 NATO foreign ministers 

es in Paris in May to decide the 

future role of their alliance. They left 

the question wide open; worse, they 

didn’t ask more basic questions about 
its past and present roles. 

Before wondering how NATO 
should expand (via the Atlantic 
Pact’s Article Two) to more positive 
political, economic or cultural activi- 
ties, the ministers might have tried 
to define just what NATO’s function 
has been, whether it is still neces- 
sary, and whether it can or should 
expand. Instead, they skipped the be- 
ginning of their self-analysis, started 
in the middle, and showed few signs 
of reaching an end. Vagueness led to 
confusion and procrastination. 

Seven years ago, after the Czech 
coup and the Berlin Blockade, 12 na- 
tions signed the North Atlantic Treaty 
to organize a common defense against 
the Soviet military threat. The core 
of the treaty was Article Five, provid- 
ing that an attack on one or more 
member countries would be met by 
the combined resistance of all. Here 
NATO has been most effective, as a 
deterrent: The Soviets did not attack 
Western Europe; the West gained 
psychological assurance and, after 
Korea, became a fighting force. 

NATO has also been effective, to 
some extent, in non-military matters. 
Politically, the original decision to 
unite was followed by unparalleled 
peacetime cooperation. Some recent 
examples: In April 1955, the United 
States offered atomic information to 
fellow members; before the second 
Geneva conference, the Big Three for- 
eign ministers met with all their 
NATO allies; last February, the 
Standing Group, the top-level, usual- 
ly top-secret military-planning board, 
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journeyed from Washington to Paris 
to instruct member countries in 
the ways of modern warfare—new 
planes, communications, missiles. 

Economically, the giant  infra- 
structure program (for such instal- 
lations as airfields and pipelines) has 
involved a vast problem of cost- 
sharing, with expenses topping $1.9 
billion. The principal financial 
achievement, though, has been pay- 
ing for the military machine itself. 
Goals for each nation’s contribution 
are fixed by the “Annual Review,” 
which compromises military claims of 
need and national claims of capacity 
to pay. 

What of NATO’s weaknesses? Both 
defensive and voluntary, it reveals 
the good and bad sides of any demo- 
cratic institution. Its policies vis-a- 
vis the USSR have been mere re- 
actions—or, worse, lack of reaction. 
Its workings are slow: Decisions by 
the NATO Council require unani- 
mous agreement, 

When faced with new Soviet poli- 
cies, NATO becomes a mirror. First, 
the Russians used diplomatic détente, 
then economic défi; now, the Soviet 
20th Party Congress hints at an eas- 
ing of the internal regime. Result? 
The citizens of NATO lands are again 
indifferent to things military. Their 
governments feel little urgency and 
no more fear—what General Alfred 
Gruenther calls the “one big advan- 
tage we do not have now.” NATO 
force goals, already reduced, have 
gone unfulfilled; active divisions now 
total something less than 45. Soviet 
and satellite forces are almost four 
times as large, even after recent cuts. 

When NATO is unsure of Soviet 
policy, it simply waits. Russia has re- 
portedly pushed development of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile well 


ahead of the United States and is bid- 
ding to overtake U.S. strategic air 
power by 1958. NATO, for its part, 
has decided that its response to any 
future aggression would be atomic. 
It is employing so-called “forward 
strategic planning” to cut down or 
eliminate reserves, then beef up ac- 
tive troops with new weapons and 
special training. 

These theories might work if Rus- 
sia launched a simultaneous atomic 
air attack on Europe and North 
America. The planes destined for the 
U.S. and Canada would need a head 
start, and could be spotted by Eu- 
rope’s early-warning system. Within 
minutes, U.S. B-47 and B-52 bombers 
could retaliate from bases in the U.S., 
Greenland, England and North Af- 
rica. After a few days or weeks, 
NATO ground troops, with tactical 


- atomic arms, would be supporting 


the bombers. A month later, NATO 
reserves would join in. 

So far, however, these are only 
theories. The Strategic Air Command 
may lose supremacy within two years. 
Europe’s coordinated early-warning 
system, approved last December, is 
still remote. Its supply of atomic 
arms and its reserve divisions are un- 
known quantities. Its ready divisions 
are vastly outnumbered, with West 
German manpower not expected until 
1959 at best. Viscount Montgomery 
says it is a “nice point” whether 
NATO could now execute its “for- 
ward strategy.” 

If NATO continued preparing for 
this strategy, however, and the So- 
viets then struck with only tactical 
or conventional weapons, NATO 
would presumably leave the B-52s 
home and rely on short-range arms. 
It would, in fact, be caught short, 
having cut reserve manpower and dis- 








carded its “outmoded” firepower. 

Just as the Council has neglected 
to fill out its new strategy, so it has 
not arranged to pay for it. The 
SHAPE command, already troubled 
by deficient contributions, now thinks 
its costs may double. With no definite 
Council plan, small nations are left 
with only a vague “system of priori- 
ties” to permit spending more on 
modern weapons by eliminating ob- 
solescent ones. 

But is NATO’s original function 
still realistic? The ministers in Paris 
concluded that its military role must 
go unchanged, despite a decrease in 
world tension. “Soviet military power 
continues to increase,” said the May 
communiqué, “and the Atlantic pow- 
ers must continue to give priority to 
the maintenance of their unity and 
strength.” Though a distinction was 
implied between greater Soviet pow- 
er and less immediate threat, General 
Gruenther believes that the threat, 
too, “has never been greater.” 

If NATO must continue along the 
old lines, can it expand? The minis- 
ters, assuming that it can, soon lost 
themselves in how to do it. Canada’s 
Lester Pearson, long an expansion 
enthusiast, repeated vague pleas for 
more and better political consulta- 
tion. Italian ideas, too, were vague 
and repetitions; the Germans made 
no formal proposals; and the French, 
who alone distributed a written pa- 
per, were largely ignored. 

Procedure, too, was directionless. 
Unprepared on arrival, the ministers 
tried to cram a full agenda into two 
days and varied their generalities 
only by hesitation, then disagreement. 
When John Foster Dulles insisted 
that NATO was in a crucial state, 
Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak snapped 
back: “What’s so crucial about it?” 
Later, another minister said he had 
listened to one speaker with no pleas- 
ure, to a second with some, and to 
Spaak’s criticism of Dulles with an 
immense amount. 

The final outcome was a stalling 
maneuver: creation of a panel of 
“three wise men” (dubbed by Pear- 
son “three blind mice”) to grope 


their way anew through the old prob- 
lem. Yet, if the ministers’ only con- 
crete conclusion was to continue 
maintaining unity and strength above 
all, then there is no apparent need to 
alter NATO’s basic nature. The alli- 
ance being defensive, that is, nega- 
tive, it can hardly be made affirmative 
and remain the same. 

New economic ventures, for ex- 
ample, would overlap and compete 
with existing agencies, such as the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. Major innovations in 
social or cultural activity would 
bring new problems of financing and 
organization, which would tend to 
distract NATO members from their 
primary duties. Attempts to change 
NATO’s present voluntary methods 
also seem foredoomed. Neither the 
U.S. nor Britain would allow deci- 
sion-making or -enforcing to be put 
on a supranational basis. 

NATO is probably incapable of 
going farther than its present policy 
of reacting to Soviet moves, but it 
should at least get that far. It must 
unscramble the new military strat- 
egy and arrange to pay the bill. A 
NATO military policy, though, pre- 
supposes overall NATO foreign poli- 
cies, and this requires better coordi- 
nation of members’ views. 

The U.S. contributed little to bet- 
ter coordination at Paris. Dulles 
originally said he would “consider 
anything” the others proposed, but 
later an American diplomat admitted 
that the main points in the final com- 
muniqué had been drafted in Wash- 
ington prior to the meetings. Dulles 
reportedly presented a scheme for 
making the Council a truly consulta- 
tive body to handle ali key Atlantic 
problems, but, said one observer, “he 
put it all in the form of a question 
which implied that the answer would 
be ‘no.’ ” Back home again, he made 
a major speech which gave a clearer 
idea of what he had in mind. 

Dulles’s performance was sympto- 
matic. The Council needs, and lacks, 
support by all national leaderships. 
Specifically, it needs longer, more 
frequent and better-prepared meet- 


ings with the foreign ministers; big- 
ger staffs for the national delegations 
and more information from their 
governments; and authority to dis- 
cuss more subjects more deeply be- 
fore a crisis breaks. So far, there has 
not even been formal discussion of 
the Middle East, Cyprus and North 
Africa. 

Only when the Council gets such 
national backing can it truly guide its 
member countries. Moscow still aims, 
for example, to prevent West German 
rearmament, and its path to this goal 
is still France. For a long time, the 
Communists continued the war in 
Indo-China, thereby keeping France 
weak and her fear of Germany 
strong. Now they hope Algeria will 
drain France’s strength; at the same 
time, they are telling France that 
the military threat has ended and 
with it the need for German rearma- 
ment. The NATO Council might have 
persuaded French Premier Mollet to 
liberalize his views and hasten an 
Algerian settlement; on the other 
hand, firm backing from the Council 
might have strengthened his hand in 
Moscow. Neither occurred. 

The Council might also help dispel 
neutralism in Western Europe, now 
encouraged by Soviet troop cuts. 
NATO has never adequately an- 
swered the popular contention that 
European ground forces are useless 
now that the Soviets, too, have hydro- 
gen bombs. It might have replied 
that, even if U.S. air superiority goes 
on forever, active ground troops are 
needed to back up the bombers. 

In the early 1950s, NATO started 
building up its ground forces, hoping 
not to match Soviet forces, but only 
to throw up an initial bulwark. 
“Atomic stalemate” implies a new 
kind of deterrent. requiring equality 
between East and West in both 
strength and instant readiness. So 
long as Soviet atomic power keeps 
increasing, it is hard to see how 
NATO can decrease its own efforts 
and still keep the balance. And NATO 
troops are necessary to forestall a 
possible conventional war until true 
disarmament is achieved. 
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Will Moscow Launch a 





Gold War? 


By John H. Lichtblau 


OsT discussions of the new 
Soviet economic offensive cen- 
ter upon one question: Can the 
USSR fulfill the vast commitments it 
is now undertaking in Western 
Europe, Asia and Latin America? 
The answer is a definite, though 
qualified yes. But a principal rea- 
son for this is rarely mentioned 
either in Moscow or abroad: Soviet 
gold. Its importance is such that it 
alone could make up for Russia’s 
long absence from world trade. 
True, gold is not used as a mone- 
tary reserve in the Soviets and its 
fluctuations do not affect internal 
economic conditions. Yet its impor- 
tance was already realized by Lenin, 
who strongly recommended its hoard- 
ing, and his advice has_ been 
followed. According tc informed 
sources, the total Soviet gold hoard 


today is worth about $7 to 10 billion. ~ 


The total gold and dollar reserves 
of the entire sterling area come to 
a mere $2.4 billion. Only the United 
States, with nearly $22 billion, has 
a bigger gold reserve than Russia, 
and the Russian hoard is growing. 
Annual domestic gold production in 
the Soviet Union is currently es- 
timated at 12 million fine ounces a 
year—about a third of the world 
output and only slightly less than 
the production of South Africa, the 
leading producer. 

The Bolsheviks did not inherit 


Joun H. Licutrsiav, who prepares 
a monthly report on world business 
for the Magazine of Wall Street, has 
also written for the N. Y. Times. 
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this gold wealth from Tsarist Russia. 
In 1928, at the start of the first Five 
Year Plan, gold output amounted 
to less than a million fine ounces. 
By 1939 it rose to over five million, 
and since then it has more than 
doubled. The rise reflects the growth 
of the forced labor system rather 
than any progress in mining tech- 
nique. In fact, production in East 
Siberia’s famous Lena Basin mines, 
where the bulk of the gold lies, is 
based almost entirely on crude hand 
labor. 

How will this gold serve Russia’s 
economic offensive? The answer is 
partly supplied by some recent arti- 
cles in Soviet economic journals: The 
Soviet Union firmly believes that the 
capitalist countries should return to 
the pure gold standard, dropped 
during World War I. Gold would 
thus become the basic international 
currency. With its huge gold stock 
and no need to worry about the do- 
mestic consequences of any change 
in gold reserves, the USSR would 
have an extremely high degree of 
international economic maneuvera- 
bility. 

But Russia does not need another 
gold-standard era to bring this 
weapon into play. For instance, she 
can—in some cases already has— 
buy up the agricultural or mineral 
surpluses periodically piled up by 
underdeveloped countries, regardless 
of whether she needs them. Such 
purchases do not have to be paid 
for with exports of like value when 
one has “expendable” gold. Since 
countries that depend largely on sell- 


ing a few staple commodities are 
very sensitive to surpluses, the Soviet 
Union is bound to reap much good 
will from such transactions. The 
countries concerned will certainly 
not object to the form of payment 
as long as the U.S. continues to buy 
all gold offered at $35 per ounce. In 
the final analysis, therefore, the So- 
viet trade offensive may end up be- 
ing financed by us. For with the 
gold acquired from sales of cotton, 
rice or sugar to Russia, the seller 
nations can buy American machines, 
equipment, etc. 

Of course, the Russians can also 
use their gold to create a world-wide 
shortage of a commodity, as they did 
last year with very heavy and sudden 
rubber purchases in Southeast Asia. 
The Kremlin is also aware of gold’s 
traditional appeal in the Far and 
Middle East, where it is still widely 
considered the only “safe currency.” 
Last year’s Soviet shipment of 11 
million tons of gold to Iran in settle- 
ment of a debt received more prom- 
inence in the local press than the 
much larger U.S. aid payments. 

To be sure, a full-scale “gold war” 
has not yet been launched by the 
Soviet Union, but it has the means, 
and now apparently the determina- 
tion, to do so. There is evidence of 
this in some of its latest trade offers. 
Take Khrushchev’s offer in London 
to raise Anglo-Soviet trade from $90 
million to $600 million. Analysis 
shows that Russia could not ship 
the quantity or type of goods which 
Britain would want for her exports; 
gold must have entered into the pic- 
ture if the offer was serious. Russia 
is already selling substantial quan- 
tities on the London gold market to 
finance her commodity purchases 
from British colonies and dominions. 
Again, this gold can be used to 
finance British imports from the dol- 
lar area. 

For the West, gold is a mechanistic 
fiscal device, used according to spe- 
cific rules. The Communists, upset- 
ting these rules, could deal a serious 
blow to our economic system if we 
are not alert. 








An ‘age of participation,’ with millions enjoying things 
they could never afford before, has overtaken England 


BRITAIN’'S RISING 
LIVING STANDARD 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


IFE IS getting better for millions 
L of people in Britain. This may 
seem hard to square with the fact that 
prices are constantly rising and the 
country is still having very heavy 
weather in selling enough to the 
world to pay for what it has to buy, 
but it is true. 

To be sure, not everybody in Brit- 
ain is better off than before World 
War II, and a lot depends on what 
group you look at. But about half the 
15.6 million households in Britain are 
markedly better off than before the 
war. Around 7.5 million of them are 
earning between $28 and $56 a week. 
Translated into British money, these 
are good wages, particularly when 
two persons per household earn 
them, as is now very often the case. 
They are three-and-a-half times what 
these workers earned before the war. 
It is these people who are Britain’s 
newly prosperous group, and what 
has happened to them, and what will 
happen to them and probably a good 
many other Britons in the near fu- 
ture, tells a lot about where Britain 
is going if she can overcome infla- 
tion and the _ balance-of-payments 
difficulty. 

Before World War II, there were 
around 800,000 persons in Britain 
with incomes ranging from $2,500 a 
year to very high figures indeed. 
There was a sizable middle group of 
something like 6 to 8 million with in- 
comes from $900 up to $2,500. And 
there was a vast group of something 
like 20 million which got along on 
incomes below $900—often a good 


10 


deal below. What has happened since 
those days, and with especial rapidity 
since 1945, is roughly this: 

The top group has been perma- 
nently reduced by inflation and taxes, 
both in numbers and in income. The 
middle group has seen its money in- 
comes rise to about double prewar 
rates, but not enough to make up for 
the effects of inflation and taxes, so 
it is now from 15 to 30 per cent 
poorer than it used to be. A big seg- 
ment of the bottom group has seen 
its wages increase around three-and- 
a-half times; in spite of inflation and 
taxes, it is markedly better off. 

The way in which British national 
income is distributed has thus been 
radically changed. Any future 
changes are extremely unlikely to re- 
store the prewar position of the top 
group, but it is fairly certain that 
the middle group—which includes 
most salaried workers—will slowly 
improve toward its prewar position. 
It is entirely certain that more and 
more wage earners will better them- 
selves as time passes. 

This change of income-distribution 
pattern has been creeping up on 
Britain for a long time. It was con- 
firmed by the Labor party as part of 
its “cautious revolution” when it was 
in office, and the Conservatives have 
not tampered with it since their re- 
turn to power. A good many forces 
and policies helped to make it pos- 
sible. The most conspicuous are un- 
doubtedly taxation policies designed 
to soak the rich and favor the poor, 
thus equalizing spendable income— 


these have been in force for a long 
time—and the full employment that 
has existed since the war and has 
made incomes remarkably constant 
over the years. Of course, certain 
habits of the British working people 
have helped them cash in on their 
good fortune, notably the practice of 
limiting families so that children do 
not eat up added income, the ever- 
increasing habit of letting wives 
work, and the freer use of consumer 
credit, even within the limitations 
imposed in an effort to stop inflation. 

. Britain has now reached the point 
where any further progress along 
these general lines depends on in- 
creasing productivity, and today one 
of Britain’s basic troubles is that 
productivity is not increasing fast 
enough. When combined with con- 
stantly rising money wages, this lag 
is at the root of the chronic inflation 
which has been reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the pound by about 
5 per cent per year since World War 
II. The great rearrangement in in- 
comes in recent years has taken place 
with an increase of only about 7 per 
cent in average real consumption over 
what was available for consumption 
before the war. All that can possibly 
be done by rearranging the slices of 
the pie has now been done; the pie 
must now become markedly bigger 
if more people are to have more. 

A good deal of the money now 
flowing into the hands of the 20 mil- 
lion Britishers who are better off 
than they have ever been before is 
being spent for more and better food, 
more and better clothes, and _ better 
furnishings for better homes. This 
is the level—the food, clothing, shel- 
ter level—at which one would expect 
improved standards of living to show 
themselves first. But the change is 
not confined to this level; it is also 
reflected in spending on luxuries and 
on goods and services that are now 
in the process of being transformed 
from luxuries into necessities. A re- 
vealing glimpse into this phase of the 
change can be had by looking at a 
list of articles the production of 
which has increased from one-third 
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to one-and-a-half times during the 
last three years. These goods are 
now in strong demand in Britain: 
records, radio-record players, vacu- 
um cleaners, passenger cars, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, radios, 
television sets, nylon stockings, lawn 
mowers, electric shavers, cameras, 
electric toasters, new houses. 

Now this list is more an indicator 
of what the newly prosperous are be- 
ginning to buy fairly freely—what 
they clearly aspire to possess—than 
of what they usually have. This is 
shown by the fact that in December 
1955 only about one-third of all Brit- 
ish households had a television set, 
about the same number were buying 
a house, less than a quarter had a 
washing machine, less than a fifth 
had a car, less than a sixth a tele- 
phone. and less than a twelfth a re- 
frigerator. But the trend is upward 
in all these things. Thus, in 1938 
there was in Britain one car for every 
24 persons, in 1955 one for every 14, 
and by 1960, if the present trend 
continues, there will be a car for 
every 8 persons. Britons today are, 
in great numbers, starting toward the 
pattern of consumption in which the 
things listed above are “normal,” not 
exceptional, And the significant point 
is that they have started. If this trend 





continues, the so-called American pat- 
tern of consumption will prevail in 
Britain in a couple of decades. 

At the same time that the new con- 
sumption pattern is developing, an- 
other of an analogous character has 
also emerged. This has to do with the 
fact that more and more of what 
Britons are enjoying in their leisure 
time is uniform throughout all 
classes. This is due in considerable 
measure to the radio, TV, the popu- 
larity of records, and the newspa- 
pers and magazines of mass appeal, 
not to mention the universal fascina- 
tion of sports (and betting there- 
on) and the vast consumption of 
tobacco and beer. How Britons use 
their leisure and get their fun, there- 
fore, is becoming “classless” rather 
than different from class to class. 

Britain, in other words, is experi- 
encing the massive impact of two 
forces: the increasingly liberal dis- 
tribution of mass-produced goods and 
services to a greater and greater pro- 
portion of the total population; and 
the simultaneous spread of a fairly 
uniform “culture,” chiefly through 
the omnipresent, inescapable mass- 
communications media. Searching 
for a phrase to cover these vast 
changes, an English writer, T. R. 
Fyvel, invented “the age of participa- 
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tion.” 


by it. 

So described, what is happening in 
Britain bears a suspiciously exact re- 
semblance to what has been going on 
in America for many years. We 
Americans have developed several 
names for this, depending somewhat 


Britain is being overtaken 


on which aspect is being emphasized, 
e.g., “people’s capitalism,” “mass 
” “the socialization of 
(as contrasted with 


consumption, 
consumption” 
the socialization of the means of pro- 
duction), “democratization of cul- 
ture,” and so on. We Americans ar- 
rived at the practice more or less by 
following the logic of democracy on 
the one hand and the logic of the 
mass - production — mass - consump- 
tion equation on the other. 

Because this kind of thing is most 
highly developed in the United States, 
its appearance elsewhere is often al- 
leged to be “Americanization” and 
greeted with hostility by those who 
either look down their noses at the 
mass consumption of what were re- 
cently luxuries, dislike the classless 
popular culture which accompanies 
the former. or dislike both. But, on 
all the available evidence, the “age of 
participation”—that is, an age in 
which more and more people are cut 
in on the benefits of material and cul- 
tural progress—is not peculiarly and 
uniquely American. It is simply that 
we Americans found our way to it 
first, still most conspicuously sug- 
gest the way to it to others, have car- 
ried it farthest, and believe most 
wholeheartedly in it. 

Because the British Labor party 
believed that everyone should par- 
ticipate in the fruits of economic ac- 
tivity on a “fair shares” basis, Brit- 
ain is today moving toward an 
“American” pattern of consumption. 
Yet. it is not becoming Americanized 
for that reason; it has simply en- 
tered, by a road peculiar to itself, 
the “age of participation” which 
America pioneered. The 7.5 million 
British households that are better 
off than before the war are begin- 
ning to see what this means, and 
they like it. 
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Indian Communists 


Hold Fourth Congress 


By G.S. Bhargava 


PALGHAT 
HE Indian Communist party re- 
wc held its Fourth Congress 
in this tiny South Indian town and 
emerged with a completely new line: 
Socialists are no longer to be fought 
as “social fascists.” Nor is the Nehru 
Administration to be branded a “gov- 
ernment of national surrender,” as it 
was during the abortive insurrection 
launched in 1948. Now the two wings 
of the Socialist movement are de- 
scribed as “parties of democratic 
opposition,” and their members are 
considered “socialist-minded.” Neh- 
ru’s ruling Congress party and Gov- 
ernment are credited with having the 
support of “democratic forces.” Even 
the communal parties, which once 
merited wholesale denunciation, are 
to be treated differently. The “masses 
and individuals” following them are 
to be drawn into “common struggle 
and common activity.” 

The new Communist strategy, of 
course, demands a “soft” overall pol- 
icy. This explains why P. C. Joshi, 
right-wing Communist leader who 
was supported by only 130 of the 411 
delegates at the conference, succeeded 
in having his policies adopted almost 
in toto. And what is envisaged is not 
merely a popular front with one party 
or group but a honeymoon with ev- 
eryone on the political horizon. By 
their decision to participate “actively 
and effectively” in projects run by 
the Government, for example, the 
Communists hope to overcome the 
hostility of the Congress party’s rank 
and file and draw it into a “united 
front.” Similarly, by proposing to 
conduct “struggles” in support of 
popular demands, they hope to make 


common cause with opposition par- 
ties. 

To be sure, the Communists are 
realistic enough to concentrate their 
efforts on the Congress party rather 
than the motley opposition. They 
realize that it will remain in power 
as long as Nehru is its leader, and 
that it has been consolidating its po- 
sition of late at the expense of the 
other parties. What is more, they are 
aware of the fact that the Congress 
party is not difficult to penetrate. 

The resolution adopted at Palghat 
reflects the party’s acceptance of 
Joshi’s philosophy. Reluctant praise 
of the Government’s foreign policy 
has been replaced by the claim that 
“the years that have passed and the 
shifts that have taken place in the 
Government’s foreign policy have 
vindicated the line of the party.” 
Nevertheless, the resolution also talks 
of “some Congress leaders seldom 
speaking against the military pacts 
that menace Indian freedom,” and 
“the refusal of the Congress leader- 
ship to join hands with other parties 
and organizations for a common 
movement for peace.” 

The latter is clearly a further 
concession to Joshi’s theory that 
there is a division in the bourgeoisie 
between the “progressives” led by 
Nehru and the “pro-feudal, pro- 
monopoly and pro-imperialist” ele- 
ments headed by West Bengal’s sep- 
tuagenarian Chief Minister, Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, and the Union, Com- 
merce and Industries Minister, T. T. 
Krishnamachari. For, according to 
Joshi, “a national campaign for the 
consistent application of Nehru’s 
present policies... if successfully or- 


ganized ...can lead to a purge of the 
pro-imperialists from the Govern 
ment. .. . A consistent peace policy 
cannot be pursued by any bourgeois 
government that retains links with 
imperialism, but needs an alternative 
people’s democratic government. . . .” 
Thus the aim is to wrest the initiative 
in formulating foreign policy from 
Nehru’s hands. 

The latest Communist attitude to 
the Government’s domestic policies is 


an even more open concession to the. 


Joshi line. Last June, the Communist 
leadership described this policy as 
“in the main, reactionary and un- 
democratic.” Joshi took exception to 
this attitude and, after listing the 
“progressive trends” in the Govern 
ment’s domestic policies, said the 





“progressive” section of the bour-| 


geoisie was carrying them out “in the | 


teeth of opposition from the pro- 
imperialists.” He urged the Commu- 


nists to make common cause with the | 


former, purge the latter and ulti-| 


mately, in order to achieve the goal 


of a “people’s democracy,” to dis 
place the erstwhile ally. Thus the 
Palghat resolution, instead of con 
demning Nehru’s entire home policy, 
“demands support of all those 
measures of the Government which 
weaken the position of imperialism 
and feudalism, curb, monopoly and 
strengthen the national economy.” 


Finally, the resolution talks of “an | 


alternate capable of 

. ee ” 
carrying out a minimum .program 
as a “practical slogan in the states 


government 


where democratic forces are strong.” 
This replaces last year’s slogan call- 
ing for “a government of democratic 
unity,” which precluded participation 
of the Congress party—even hypo 
thetically—because it was not then 
credited with the support of “demo- 
cratic forces” and the emphasis was 
on the Government’s composition, not 
its program. Now, whoever accepts 
the party’s minimum program can be 
admitted into the “alternate goverm 
ment.” When asked whether this 
would necessarily be a non-Congress 
government, an official party spokes 
man replied, “Not necessarily.” 
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To fully understand this shift by 
the Communists, one has to view 
it against the background of the 
party’s previous unsuccessful maneu- 
vers. In the strategic state of 
Travancore-Cochin, for example, the 
Communists have repeatedly failed to 
pull the Socialists into a coalition in 
order to re-enact the Czech coup of 
1948. In both the *52 and ’54 elec- 
tions, the Congress party was badly 
mauled in the state but no party 
emerged with an overall majority. 
Embittered by the Socialists’ rebuff 
and aware that there has been no 
basic change in their attitude, the 
Communists are now thinking of 
teaming up with the ruling party. In 
fact, the Travancore-Cochin party 
unit recently decided to re-examine 
its tactics in the light of past experi- 
ence. 

Thus the new strategy amounts to 
this: First, attempts will be made to 
avoid triangular contests with the 
tuling party through adjustments 
with other opposition parties. If this 
sill fails to insure a majority, over- 
tures will be made to the Congress 
party, or at least a section of it, on 
the basis of a minimum program. 
The Communists are confident that 
many Congress people will be taken 
in by this approach because the alter- 
native will be a stalemate. Experience 
confirms the Communist belief. 
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Japanese Delegations 


Flock to Red China 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 

HE number of Japanese visitors 

i ® Communist countries in 1955 
was more than three times as great as 
in 1954. According to the Peking 
People’s Daily, Japanese visitors to 
Red China exceeded those of any 
other nation. The total was 847, com- 
pared with 503 from North Vietnam, 
377 from Czechoslovakia, 337 from 
Poland, and 331 from the Soviet Un- 
ion. The Japanese visitors included 
Diet members, scholars, journalists, 
businessmen and labor leaders, all 
invited by various Chinese Govern- 
ment institutions with expenses paid. 

Japanese official data put the total 
at only 495, considerably below 
Peking’s figure; apparently, a good 
number were smuggled into China in 
various ways. According to the Japa- 
nese Government, 898 Japanese vis- 
ited Communist countries last year; 
most received passports to do so, but 
others changed their destinations 
after originally applying to visit non- 
Communist lands. 495 allegedly vis- 
ited China, 233 the USSR, 10 North 
Korea, and 160 the Eastern European 
satellites. 

Last year, 55 Japanese trade- 
unionists attended the May Day cele- 
bration in Peking, 10 in Moscow, and 
3 in Bucharest. Most were from un- 
ions of the Communist-dominated 
General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions (Sohyo), but some repre- 
sented independent unions. The Hel- 
sinki World Peace Congress in June 
1955 drew 75 Japanese delegates, 
including several noted intellectuals 
and Socialist Diet members, many of 
whom went on to Moscow. 89 Japa- 


nese attended the fifth World Peace 


Festival of Youth and Students in 
Warsaw in August, and 16 showed 
up for the “World Mothers’ Confer- 
ence” at Lausanne in July. 

In September, Red China’s Na- 
tional Festival was attended by four 
groups of Japanese: 55 businessmen, 
36 representing the country’s six ma- 
jor cities, 61 from the theater, and 27 
members of the Diet. The previous 
May, 17 scholars—including Presi- 
dent Kaya of the Japanese Academic 
Council and former President Nam- 
bara of Tokyo University—had vis- 
ited Moscow on the invitation of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences; while 
in October 34 members of the Teach- 
ers’ Union and a 13-member “medi- 
cal mission” went to China and 8 
professors visited Russia to help 
mark the Michurin centenary. Two 
Communist-sponsored events in In- 
dia last year, the Asian Lawyers’ 
Conference held in Calcutta in Jan- 
uary and the Conference of Asian 
Nations in New Delhi in April, were 
also well attended by Japanese. 

The Japanese are generally too 
polite to criticize what they are 
shown. Visitors to Communist coun- 
tries invariably repeat exactly what 
they were told. The result has been a 
Chinese-Soviet “boom.” 

The Communist nations, of course, 
extend invitations at the slightest 
provocation. Last fall, for example, 
Chinese Vice Premier Kuo Mo-jo, 
who lived in prewar Japan with his 
Japanese wife, arrived here as chief 
of a Chinese academic mission. He 
invited the Governor and 12 council- 
men of the prefecture where he had 
formerly lived to China, and they 
promptly applied for passports. 
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Several Japanese front organiza- 
tions have helped organize the “invi- 
tation offensive.” These are: the 
Japanese Peace Committee, affiliated 
with the World Peace Council; the 
Society of Democratic Scientists, 
affiliated with the World Federation 
of Scientific Workers; the Demo- 
cratic Youth Society, affiliated with 
the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth; the Japan-Soviet Friendship 
Society, and the Japan-China Friend- 
ship Society. 

In January 1955, the Japanese 
Peace Committee held a_ special 
meeting at which it “broadened” its 
base by including a number of non- 
Communist politicians, labor lead- 
ers, scholars, etc. An organizing 
drive was launched which resulted, 
within six months, in the establish- 
ment of 27 chapters. The Committee 
organized Japanese participation in 
last June’s Helsinki Congress and in 
the two Indian conferences. Last 
August, it staged a “world peace 
conference” at Hiroshima. It also 
established a Japanese-Asian Soli- 
darity Committee which announced 
plans early this year to send a 22- 
member cultural mission, including 
some prominent artists. writers and 
musicians, to eight countries, includ- 
ing India, China and the USSR. 

Domestically, the Peace Committee 
has set up organizations to campaign 
for each of its current main objec- 
tives: halting of American H-bomb 
tests, elimination of U.S. military 
bases in Japan, restoration of formal 
relations with mainland China and 
the Soviet Union, and blocking of 
These groups have 
managed to recruit a good many 
well-known politicians, businessmen, 
labor leaders and intellectuals. 

Agitation against enlarging the 
present U.S. air bases has been con- 
ducted on a large scale. Sohyo mobi- 
lized its members for mass demon- 
strations in which even some Social- 
ists took part, and in some areas the 
governors, prefectural councils and 
lower administrative bodies were in- 
duced to pass resolutions supporting 
the movement. 


rearmament. 


Ve 


Last November, on the invitation 
of the Peking regime, the National 
Council to Combat Revision of the 
(an anti-rearmament 
group) sent a 27-member mission to 
China. It was headed by former 
Socialist Premier Katayama. Before 


Constitution 


leaving, Katayama signed a Sino- 
Japanese “cultural agreement,” and 
Sohyo President Fujita, a member of 
the delegation, signed a Sino-Japan- 
ese “labor agreement.” These private 
pacts have little immediate signifi- 
cance, of course, but the ultimate 
effect is unquestionably to promote 
Chinese influence here. 

The Peace Committee and the 
Japan-China Friendship Societies are 
chiefly responsible for selecting the 
names of visitors to China. In the 
academic and cultural fields, the So- 
ciety of Democratic Scientists is 
particularly influential. In May 1955, 
it had 2,443 members, including 921 
students, at more than 50 universi- 
ties throughout the country. During 
the Korean War, the Society ener- 
getically backed the report of the 
International Scientific Commission 
which charged the U.S. with employ- 
ing germ warfare. 

As Richard Deverall noted in THE 
New Leaber of February 6, there is 
not “a country in Asia that is as thor- 
oughly termited by Cominform or- 
ganizations and fronts as Japan.” 
Their success last year was so great 
that the Government is planning to 
tighten its controls on passports, 
which are now available without 
any Communist-bloc 
invitee who can show that his ex- 
penses will be paid. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese Com- 
munist party itself is currently at 
a low ebb. Last year, it liquidated 
its underground organization, severe- 
ly criticized its old leadership for 
past “leftist deviations,” and pledged 
itself to shun violence in the future. 
The death of Kyuichi Tokuda, chief 
symbol of violent revolutionary tac- 
tics, was particularly opportune. A 
new “collective leadership” was set 
up with Sanzo Nosaka as First Secre- 
tary, and new party rules were intro- 


question to 


duced laying greater stress on intra. 
party democracy. 

The introduction of limited party 
democracy has encouraged rank-and- 
file members to level increasingly 
sharp criticism at the leadership for 
past “deviations.” As a legacy of the 
direct-action days, many young Con- 
munists are still in prison charged 
with murder, inciting to riot, arson 
and sabotage. Their families have 
been vehement in their recrimina- 
tions, and the removal of Nosaka and 
other leaders is being demanded. This 
situation, plus a struggle for power 
among various factions, virtually 
paralyzed the party. 

With the 20th Congress of the So- 
viet Communist party, the Japanese 
CP found itself at a complete loss. 
The party organ contented itself with 
simply reprinting speeches and an- 


nouncements from Moscow, and the | 
party refrained from any comment | 





on the anti-Stalin campaign. Early in | 


March, the party Central Committee 
met for three days, but nothing came 
of it. The statement issued afterward 
neither praised nor condemned Sta- 


lin; it merely hailed the results of | 


the Moscow Congress in abstract 
terms. Nor has the party joined the 
international Communist effort to 
lure the Socialists into a_ united 
front; it is apparently too confused. 

However, the strength of Commv- 
nism in Japan should not be judged 
by the party’s performance. Far 
more depends on the political situa- 
tion throughout the world, particu- 
larly in Asia. Japanese public opin- 
ion is highly sensitive to political and 
economic developments in the Asian 
area, and any pronounced gain by 
China or the Soviet Union would au- 
tomatically strengthen Communism 
in Japan. Today, Moscow and Peking 
are not banking very heavily on the 
local Japanese CP. Communist-bloc 
foreign policy is the chief determin- 
ing factor, buttressed by Japan's 
myriad front organizations. With the 
latter now exercising a disproportion 
ate influence in the country, Japanese 
Communism remains very much to 
be reckoned with. 
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NE OF the major diplomatic aims of international 

Communism is the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. The greatest obstacle to this effort 
has been the strong opposition of the United States. The 
Communists have done everything in their power to dis- 
credit our stand on this question. They have tried to fos- 
ter the belief that all those in the United States who op- 
pose admitting Communist China to the UN, and who 
favor strengthening our Nationalist Chinese allies, are 
lunatic-fringe reactionaries, conservatives, or members 
of the nebulous “China Lobby” and represent a tiny 
minority of American opinion. Unfortunately, many peo- 
ple among our allies and in our own country have fallen 
for this line. 

For this reason among others, I became a member of 
the Committee of One Million and am honored to serve 
on its Steering Committee. This group was organized to 
mobilize American public opinion against the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations. It is unique 
in that its membership represents not only both major 
political parties, but also a wide divergence of opinion 
within each party which has come together on this one 
issue. It includes 24 Senators of both parties, 97 Con- 
gressmen of both parties, 9 Governors of both parties, 8 
former ambassadors, and one former Secretary of State 
(General George C. Marshall). Over 1,037,000 Americans 
signed the Committee’s petition against admitting Red 
China. In addition, every major national labor, fraternal, 
veterans and civic organization has endorsed the petition 
or its purpose. This is hardly a tiny minority of American 
public opinion. 

To further give the lie to Communist propaganda, I 
would like to recall that the Congress of the United States 
has passed four unanimous resolutions opposing the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United Nations. One 
need only consult back newspaper files to find categori- 
cal statements to the same effect by virtually every Ameri- 
can leader, including Presidents Truman and Eisenhower. 
I stress these points because I feel it important that our 
allies should realize that opposition to the Peking regime 
is the considered opinion of the great majority of all 
Americans. It is based on realism plus morality rather 
than mere theoretical idealism. 

To present the basis of our opposition to admitting 
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By Paul H. Douglas U.S. Senator from Illinois 


Why the United Nations 
Should Bar Red China 


Red China to the UN, let me cite Article IV of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, the first clause of which reads 
as follows: 

“Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
peace-loving States which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the present Charter and which, in the judgment 
of the organization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations.” 

I believe that this particular article was framed with 
the history of the League of Nations in mind. I was in 
Italy in 1935 when the League was struggling with the 
question of whether effective sanctions could be invoked 
against Italy because of its invasion of Ethiopia. At that 
time, it was quite apparent that the League had bogged 
down as an agency for collective security, because it had 
among its members nations which were not peace-loving 
but aggressive. 

Under the League’s provisions for unanimity, these 
aggressive nations were able to stalemate any proposal 
to make that body work for collective security. I think it 
was this experience of the League which caused the Char- 
ter of the United Nations to be drafted so that member- 
ship was limited to “peace-loving” countries. This clearly 
means that the UN was not meant to be universal and that 
it should not embrace aggressors. 

It is true that the original United Nations admitted a 
number of Communist nations, including Russia, which 
since have thoroughly indicated that they are aggressive. 
Because of the veto power held by members of the Secur- 
ity Council, it is not now possible to expel these members. 
But should we add to their strength by admitting more 
nations which, by their record, are clearly aggressive and 
have indicated no real desire to change? 

It is quite plain that Red China stimulated the original 
invasion of South Korea, in June 1950, and gave effective 
aid to the North Koreans throughout the war. It should 
also be remembered that Red China invaded North Korea 
in October and November 1950, before her own borders 
were transgressed. In fact, she was never invaded during 
the entire course of that “police action.” 

During the Korean War, we were scrupulous in not 
attacking Chinese staging areas, or transportation and 
supply centers, within China itself. We confined our at- 
tack or defense to the Korean peninsula. Some of my col- 





leagues probably think that we should have attacked the 
Communist centers in China. I do not. I think that our 
policy was one of wise restraint. We not only tried to 
follow all the rules of international law; we also exhibited 
an extraordinary degree of moral principle. China was 
twice the aggressor in the Korean War. Yet, we leaned 
over backward in making a cease-fire agreement with her. 

I think we ultimately agreed to terms which were a 
threat to peace in the Far East. I had hoped that, before 
calling off the Korean struggle, we might be able to get 
an effective pledge that the Chinese forces would not be 
transferred to the border of Indo-China. I will not blame 
anyone for not guarding against this danger. But cer- 
tainly the record shows that we were anxious for peace. 

There is no question that Red China has been, and is, 
an aggressive agency in Southeast Asia. It supplied the 
Communist armies in northern Indo-China. It is inciting 
subversion among the overseas Chinese in Malaya and 
elsewhere. Peking has completely failed to live up to its 
commitments under the Korean armistice agreement. It 
has violated every rule of civilized warfare by torturing 
and brain-washing our boys who were captured. Nor has 
it returned all the prisoners; hundreds of young Ameri- 
cans are still unaccounted for, somewhere behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. 

The Chinese Communists’ record in international af- 
fairs is sufficient in itself to bar them from a seat in the 
United Nations, for they have violated every principle of 
the UN Charter. But the Peking regime has also violated 
every precept in the United Nations Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights. In a recent official report, made by Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold to the 21st Session of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, documented facts 
were cited showing Communist China’s inhumanity to its 
own people. The Peking regime has literally enslaved 25 
million Chinese—perhaps the greatest slave-labor force in 
modern times, exceeding even that in the Soviet Union. 
This regime, which promised the Chinese people peace 
and plenty, not only presses its subjects into slavery in 
their own country but, according to the UN report, 
exports slaves to European Communist countries as pay- 
ment for weapons and ammunition. The report estimates 
that 1.5 million Chinese have been shipped to Eastern 
Europe to work as slaves. 

In view of these facts, and countless others that show 
the true nature of the Peking regime, I can see no ethical 
justification for admitting Red China to the United Na- 
tions. If the latter is to be an agency for collective secur- 
ity, we certainly should not admit a flagrantly aggressive 
nation. We should remember that, if we admit Peking to 
the UN, we are admitting it not only to the 76-member 
General Assembly but also to the all-important Security 
Council. With Soviet Russia, we would then have two 
aggressive nations on that vital body. A footpad is not 
normally escorted to the bench and asked to judge bur- 
glary and assault cases. 
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What would be the practical effect of admitting Red 
China to the United Nations? It would give that regime 
desperately needed prestige in Asia.- It would be a bitter 
blow to the morale of those Asian peoples willing to resist 
the spread of Communism. Admission to the UN would 
give Peking respectability and imply that Communist 
China was now in effect recognized by the free world. If 
the strong non-Communist nations yield on this, why 
should we expect small young nations like Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Indonesia and Burma to stand fast? 
A seat for Red China in the United Nations would mean 
the beginning of the end for Asia. It would weaken na- 
tions like the Philippines, which have been opposing 
Peking, and it would strengthen the countries sympathetic 
to Peking. It would establish Red China as the leading 
power in Asia. 

To my mind, this would be a disaster. If the Commu- 
nists take Asia, Communist strength everywhere will be 
enormously increased, especially in Europe. Despite all 
wishful thinking, it is not possible to divorce Europe from 
Asia. The view that the new nations in Asia are tiny, out- 
of-the-way places with which Europeans have no concern 
is as ill-founded as Neville Chamberlain’s position on 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. Just as the Europeans, when they 
faced the Nazi onslaught, called on the United States to 
abandon isolationism, so we must now call on Europe to 
abandon isolationism before the Communist onslaught. 

Under what conditions then, if any, could Red China 
be admitted to the United Nations? I would insist that 
the test for admission be actual performance and not 
mere promises. The Communists can switch their propa- 
ganda on and off at will. They can make all kinds of 
promises, but the test is whether they are willing to abide 
by them. And, while I believe in the doctrine of repent- 
ance and forgiveness, repentance should be proved by 
atonement and concrete performance for a decent period 
of time before the guilty person or nation is accepted 
into civilized company. 

There is a very powerful and able group in this country 
working for the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. I believe that many of those who think 
that Red China should win a UN seat do so with the best 
of motives. I am not criticizing their motives, but I 
believe these men and women to be desperately wrong. 

Appeasement of tyranny never pays off. Those urging 
admission of the Peking regime to the United Nations do 
not, in my judgment, represent the majority of the Ameri- 
can people. I do not believe that our people will ever 
sacrifice morality and decency to expediency. When every 
one of the soldiers, civilians, missionaries and business- 
men still held captive in Red China is returned to free- 
dom, when the 25 million Chinese slave laborers are 
freed, and when the Chinese people has the opportunity 
to choose the government it wants in free elections super- 
vised by truly neutral nations, then and only then should 
Red China be considered for membership in the UN. 
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Higher productivity promises fewer hours 


but less pay for Soviet workers 


‘TRENDS 
IN SOVIET 
INDUSTRY 


By Maurice Friedberg 


A stupy of 16 specialized Soviet journals indicates 


that, just as in foreign affairs, the post-Stalin “new 
look” in Soviet industry is more a matter of ferm than 
of content. Malenkov’s abortive attempt to narrow the 
gap between heavy industry and consumers’ goods is 
now a thing of the past, and light industry has once 
again become the stepchild of Soviet planners. According 
to Finances of the USSR, between 1946 and 1950 heavy 
industry received 85.7 per cent of the 407.9 billion rubles 
invested in all of industry, and there is no indication that 
the proportion has changed very much. 

There is some increase in the production of consumers’ 
goods, but not a very large one. Thus, there will be 
more refrigerators on the market (though it should be 
borne in mind that production of ZIS refrigerators began 
in 1951). There was also a 50-per-cent increase in auto- 
mobile production in 1955 as compared with 1951. Yet, 
side by side with these relative improvements Soviet 
Trade noted that Soviet citizens sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to buy items like umbrellas, undershirts, shorts and 
bathing trunks, and that menus in restaurants frequently 
fail to feature soups and salads because no vegetables 
are available. It is interesting that the journal envisages 
an improvement in this situation by means of quasi- 
private enterprise, e.g., by building additional markets 
where peasants can sell their surplus produce and by 
supplying private gardeners with tools and fertilizers. 

In general, there is a trend toward decentralization 
of the economy. In the dairy and oil industries, the bulky 
Moscow offices have been abolished and replaced with 
smaller offices in the provinces, while the State Planning 
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Commission, Gosplan, was reorganized in May 1955. To 
give the latter more maneuverability, it was divided into 
two sections, one of which will continue to examine long- 
range problems and set tasks for the next 10 to 15 years, 
while the other will tackle current decisions. It might 
be added that these changes will release large numbers 
of engineers and highly skilled technicians from bureau- 
cratic duties and enable them to shift to the field and 
the factories, where, in the words of a Soviet magazine, 
“creative and fruitful work awaits them.” This reorgani- 
zation has also made it possible to send many prominent 
executives to head backward collective farms. At the 20th 
Party Congress last February, their number was reported 
to have already reached 30,000. 

Interesting complaints are encountered in Party Life. 
It appears that important positions in industry were 
often filled with Communist careerists who lacked pro- 
fessional competence for the job and that these people, 
eager to impress their superiors, squandered funds on all 
kinds of showpieces, such as ornate architecture. 

Many articles in Soviet industrial journals claim a 
sixfold increase in Soviet industrial labor productivity 
in 1955 over 1929. Although some Western economists 
regard this figure as grossly exaggerated, the claim of a 
600-per-cent increase is very useful for Moscow. In the 
first place, the increase is credited to the wise policies 
of the Communist party and the Soviet Government. 
Furthermore, it is used to impress Soviet workers with 
the gravity of such offenses as loitering and absenteeism. 
One editorial, for instance, pointed out that the loss of 
10 minutes in 1955 was equivalent to the loss of an hour 
in 1929. Nevertheless, Soviet industrial productivity is 
bound to be much lower than in the West due to the 
lower degree of mechanization and the obsoleteness of 
existing equipment. 

Thus, an editorial in Alcohol Industry revealed lack 
of refrigeration facilities; workers are compelled to col- 
lect ice during the winter and store it for the summer. 
Another editorial, in Light Industry, deplored the fact 
that 60 to 70 per cent of all work in the shoe industry 
is done manually although foreign factories perform most 
of the operations with machinery. Automotive and 
Tractor Industry complained that Soviet factories are 
still producing kerosene-driven tractors and that some 
of the equipment at Gorki, the Soviet Detroit, is 10 to 
20 years old. Vice-Premier Lazar Kaganovich pointed out 
at the Party Congress that more than 40 per cent of pas- 
senger cars in the Soviet railroad systems are of obsolete 
design. Party Life acknowledged that Soviet phono- 
graphs of 1955 were an exact copy of the 1932 model. 
The most shocking instance of backwardness was re- 
vealed by Problems of Economics: The newly produced 
weaving machines for the textile industry are still the 
1896 model with minor improvements! An article in 
Planned Economy admitted that the machine-building 
industry’s equipment is obsolete. This causes a chain 
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reaction, since obsolete machines can only produce other 
obsolete machines. 

Underlying this state of affairs is not only the basic 
capacity of the Soviet machine-building industry but also 
some of the most fundamental traits of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system. The all-important problem facing every 
employe of Soviet industry—be he an ordinary worker, 
a factory director or a minister—is fulfilment of the 
production quotas. Hence, as long as he manages to 
meet the demands of the plan, he is unlikely to engage 
in experimentation for fear of the penalties of failure. 
An article in Party Life stated that many ofiicials are 
afraid to try out new techniques and machinery, while 
Problems of Economics somewhat reluctantly agreed 
that the Soviet custom of awarding monetary prizes and 
exerting pressures for overfulfilment of production quotas 
discourages experimentation and thus indirectly con- 
tributes to technological stagnation. The seriousness of 
the problem thus created was further underlined in the 
speeches of Kaganovich and Bulganin at the Party Con- 
gress and, at the end of March, at the Congress of Soviet 
Trade Unions. All admitted that modernizing of Soviet 
industrial equipment depends not only on the availability 
of newer machinery but also to a large extent on over- 
coming the conservatism of factory managers who prefer 
the less productive, but also less risky, old tools and 
methods. 

Improved medical service is one of the most publicized 
achievements of the Soviet regime. Yet, the publicity 
consists chiefly of broad generalizations, with few exact 
statistics; it should be recalled that no population census 
has been taken since 1939. In 1955, however, some medi- 
cal statistics were released in the journal Soviet Health 
Protection, According to these, Soviet medical personnel 
now includes 300,000 physicians and 900,000 feldshers 
(roughly the equivalent of American registered nurses). 
Obviously, little expansion is envisaged; whereas in 1941 
there were 72 medical schools with 115,000 students, in 
1953 there were 75 schools with 121,000 students. This 
even though the Soviet population now approximates 
200 million and, according to a 1952 speech by ex- 
Premier Malenkov, is growing at an annual rate of 4 
million. In 1953, the total number of hospital beds was 
832,000, but more than two-thirds were in city hospitals. 
And even in Moscow one must sometimes wait 4 to 6 
hours for emergency medical aid. 

In 1953, rest homes and sanatoria accommodated al- 
most 4 million guests, and the total capacity of nurseries 
was 2,649,200—a figure indicating how many Soviet 
mothers work at least part of the year. An example of 
Soviet solicitude for the welfare of working mothers is 
cited by Soviet Trade Unions: During their lunch period. 
mothers nursing their babies are taken by truck to the 
nursery to feed the children. After the lunch hour is 
over, the truck takes the mothers back to the factory. 
The same journal proudly points out that, whereas most 








SOVIET WORKER: LITTLE REST FOR THE WEARY 


workers get 2 weeks’ vacation with pay, workers under 
16 get a month, Since Soviet administrators found it 


‘necessary to include a special clause for employes under 


16, it is safe to assume that child labor is nothing un- 
usual in the USSR. 

Soviet Health Protection is a journal devoted almost 
exclusively to the problem of absenteeism due to illness. 
It lists the main diseases troubling industrial workers as 
respiratory (grippe, angina, pneumonia, tuberculosis), 
open wounds (foruncles, abscesses), diseases of the di- 
gestive tract, and injuries. Sometimes, it is quite ex- 
plicit in indicating the causes of these ailments: One 
article blames purulent diseases on lack of vitamins in 
the workers’ diet, which consists mostly of canned foods 
and lard, with no fresh fruits or vegetables. The respira- 
tory diseases are traced to “crowded conditions and in- 
efficient ventilation, [which] play a great role in spread- 
ing these diseases not only in the factories but also at 
home.” 

The workers’ health is also impaired by the frantic 
rush to meet the production quotas just before the dead- 
line. L. K. Khotsyanov, a member of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, writes: 

“The incidence of sickness with temporary loss of 
ability to work is affected by the lack of rhythm and 
the ‘storming’ in the work of enterprises, especially the 
custom of fulfilling most of the production quota in the 
last third of the month. This leads to the widespread 
practice of overtime work and to general fatiguing of 
the workers, with the result that those workers who 
suffer from diseases of the nervous system, hypertonic 
diseases and open wounds are then unable to work for 
a greater number of days.” 

The author goes on to praise the merits of the a‘ 
sembly-line technique, but notes that, to avoid injuring 
the worker, one must either assign him to a different 
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job from time to time or else allow him to take frequent 
rests and exercise. However: 

“As a rule, workers do not get short breaks, relaxing 
exercise and change from one operation to another. 
Not infrequently, the increase in production quotas is 
not accompanied by an improvement in general working 
conditions.” 

But, lest the reader suppose that Academician Khotsya- 
nov is shedding tears over the hard lot of the workers, 
we quote another passage from the article which shows 
the aim of Soviet medicine in general: 

“The complex task facing the doctor dealing with the 
case is not simply establishing a diagnosis that corre- 
sponds to the cause of the disease. The most important 
thing [sic] is the correct solution of the problem of 
excusing the patient from work and determining the 
period for which he should be excused from work.” 

At the end of the article, Khotsyanov praises the 
Soviet practice of temporarily transferring the- sick 
worker to an easier job rather than allowing him to re- 
main home. The present regulations also make it very 
dificult to obtain a certificate of illness, without which 
absence from work is punishable by fines, though no 
longer (in view of the recent repeal of the 1940 labor 
laws) by prison sentences. Most doctors are empowered 
to excuse the patient from work for only 6 days—3 days, 
with one renewal. 

At the beginning of this article, I pointed out that the 
Soviet industrial bosses try to save money by cutting 
administrative costs and eliminating waste. However, 
they also employ other devices. The euphemism used 
by the Soviet industrial press is that there should be 
more saving resulting from an increase in labor pro- 
ductivity, in other words, from making workers work 
faster for the same wages. Thus, the alcohol industry 
was upbraided for letting workers stay overtime for 
extra pay instead of “increasing” their productivity. The 
journal of the Ministry of Finance accused certain ad- 
ministrators of spending too much money on overtime 
work in the construction industry. Indignation was voiced 
against similar offenses in the schools, where teachers 
are paid too much. Automotive and Tractor Industry ap- 
pealed for an “increase in labor productivity,” so as to 
avoid a repetition of 1954 when workers earned 28.3 
million rubles ($7 million) more than scheduled. 

What is the position of Soviet trade unions in this ob- 
vious conflict between the interests of the employer (the 
state) and the worker? The trade unions side with the 
Communist bosses. Here is how Soviet Trade Unions 
envisaged the functions of collective bargaining: 

“The collective agreements . . . assist by all possible 
means the creative initiative of the toilers, further in- 
tensification of socialist competition for an increase in 
the productivity of labor and an improvement in the 
quality of production and for the fulfilment of the Fifth 
Five Year Plan ahead of schedule.” 


June 11, 1956 


Not a word was said about shorter hours, better safety 
conditions or higher wages. On the contrary, the journal 
of the Soviet trade unions is worried because in some 
instances workers get more pay than stipulated in the 
collective agreement: 

“Since many of the trade-union organizations and 
industrial leaders have permitted a relaxation of controls 
over the setting up of labor norms and pay rates, in many 
enterprises the payroll uses up excessive amounts of 
money.” 

The characteristic Soviet technique of “socialist com- 
petition,” whereby workers are encouraged to increase 
production, results in a vicious circle: Although the 
workers work faster and produce more, they sometimes 
overfulfil the existing norms; and, since Soviet industry 
operates mostly on the piecework system, management is 
forced to pay them more money. Thus, Problems of 
Economics complained that, in spite of “technological 
progress,” production norms were not increased and 
workers’ pay envelopes were heavier than expected. The 
journal Coal pointed out that, in many cases, production 
quotas were too low and miners earned too much money. 
What worried the Soviet managers most of all was that 
workers’ wages were increasing more rapidly than 
workers’ productivity. Soviet Trade Unions complained 
in an editorial that the directives of the 19th Party Con- 
gress in 1952 called for a 50-per-cent increase in labor 
productivity and a 35-per-cent rise in real wages. Now 
it appears that the real wages rose by as much as 37 
per cent, while labor productivity increased by a mere 
33 per cent. The Soviet trade-union journal concluded 
sadly: “Hence, the increase in labor productivity, instead 
of being ahead of the increase in wages, lags behind to 
a significant extent.” 

We know already that this situation will not be tol- 
erated much longer. The resolutions of the Central Coun- 
cil of Soviet Trade Unions adopted in March and the 
lengthy speech by its Chairman N. M. Shvernik at the 
Party Congress promise an increase in labor norms “cor- 
responding to present standards of technology and pro- 
duction organization” and pledge to see to it that “the 
link between productivity and wages is comprehensible to 
every worker.” In addition, anticipating the Government 
decree of March 8 shortening the work week from 48 to 46 
hours, Shvernik reassured the Party by declaring that 

“Workers and employes, with the active participation 
and help of the trade unions, are doing everything not 
only to prevent a decline in output during the consider- 
ably reduced working day, but to increase it sharply, to 
improve quality and to reduce production costs even 
more.” (Pravda, February 24) 

If we add to this statement the efforts of Soviet indus- 
trial managers to reduce the extra income of employes 
from premiums and overtime, the immediate prospects 
for Soviet workers appear to be more work, fewer hours, 
and less pay. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


HE RECENT Congressional testi- 

mony of General LeMay, head of 
the Strategic Air Command, and 
General Partridge, in charge of de- 
fense against air attack, should jolt 
the American people. For what these 
men say, with all the responsibility 
of their high posts, is that within the 
next few years the United States will 
be outclassed in the air. 

General LeMay estimates that by 
1960 the Soviet Union will have more 
than twice as many long-range bomb- 
ers as the United States. General Par- 
tridge warns that present American 
jet interceptors are unable to cope 
with the long-range bomber. the 
Bison, which is coming off Soviet 
assembly lines in increasing quanti- 
ties. 

General LeMay recently testified 
that in 1950 the United States could 
have won a war with the Communist 
world with little danger of serious 
injury on its own soil. Now victory 
would be probable, but at heavy cost. 
Four or five years from now, if So- 
viet gains are continued, victory may 
no longer even be probable. 

I make no claim to being a mili- 
tary expert, but the simple proposi- 
tion that the United States must re- 
main first in air power, at whatever 
cost, should be endorsed by all 
Americans. If the Russians should 
acquire the predominance in nuclear 
weapons and in the means of deliv- 
ering them which we had for five 
years after the war, there is no as- 
surance that they would exercise the 
same forbearance we did. 

As the very least, Soviet superior- 
ity would be utilized for intensive 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


America Must Be 
Supreme in the Air 


blackmail of the weak links in the 
free-world system of collective de- 
fense. General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
in a talk at his NATO headquarters 
outside of Paris last autumn, stressed 
to me the significance of America’s 
system of overseas air bases in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, North 
Africa, Arabia, Turkey, Okinawa and 
elsewhere. The elimination of these 
bases is a primary objective of So- 
viet diplomacy. Suppose it became 
generally known that the United 
States had fallen behind the Soviet 
Union in the race for air power. Who 
can guarantee that some of the coun- 
tries in which these bases are lo- 
cated would not develop a bad case 
of neutralist shivers and refuse fur- 
ther base facilities, thereby worsen- 
ing our balance of strength vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union still more? 

Maintaining a lead in air power 
is not something vague and specula- 
tive, like the question of who is win- 
ning the struggle for “the minds of 
men.” It is a clear-cut, practical ob- 
jective, well within America’s techni- 
cal and financial capacity. And it is 
sobering and startling to think that 
we may be in danger of losing that 
lead. It is instructive to recall what 
happened in Western Europe between 
1933 and 1939. Anglo-French mili- 
tary superiority over Germany at the 
beginning of this period was clear 
and indisputable. But by 1939 Hitler 
had made so much progress that he 
entered the war, after immobilizing 
the Soviet Union, with the odds clear- 
ly in his favor. 

Unfortunately, the new soft line 
cultivated by Stalin’s heirs is produc- 


ing a dangerous soporific effect in 
the Western world. One is reminded 
of the old story of the Russian peas- 
ant who goes to the village wise man 
and complains that he is living in 
poverty and squalor. The wise man 
tells him to take a pig into his hut. 
The peasant, puzzled, obeys and 
comes back a week later to say that 
his plight is worse than ever. The 
local sage then instructs him to take 
in a goat. Then, when the peasant 
comes again in complete despair, the 
wise man tells him to remove the 
goat. The peasant feels immensely re- 
lieved. And when he is told to re- 
move the pig he is overwhelmed with 
joy and gratitude. not realizing that 
he is right back where he started in 
the first place. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin have 
been playing adroitly on this psy- 
chology. They have made Stalin’s in- 
credible boorishness an asset. Every 
relaxation in the way of easier access 
to the Soviet Union, and more fre- 
quent contact with foreign diplomats 
and journalists, pays dividends be- 
cause it is so different from the vir- 
tual prison regime imposed on for- 
eigners in Moscow during the last 
years of the paranoid old tyrant. The 
announced Soviet decision to de- 
mobilize 1.2 million men from the 
armed forces has created a “Go and 
do likewise” mood in the West, al- 
though this demobilization does not 
affect, and may even enhance, Soviet 
striking power in the air. Even if the 
demobilization is carried out, the re- 
sult, according to the best estimates, 
will be something close to parity in 
United States and Soviet ground 
forces. There is, therefore, no justifi- 
cation whatever for further United 
States cuts. 

Air power second to none is an 
imperative for American national sur- 
vival. Far from slackening, Soviet 
military competition gives every sign 
of becoming more intense and more 
dangerous in the coming years. It is 
high time to take whatever steps are 
necessary to insure that we do not 
sink to the role of the second best 
air power. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Engineering of the Soul © 


Brainwashing: The Story of the Men Who Defied it. 


By Edward Hunter. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 310 pp. $3.75. 


IN OUR TIME, more than ever in the 
past, words are political weapons. 
Both Moscow and Peking have sought 
to veil their “hideous pressures of 
the mind,” as applied to individuals 
and entire nations, with beguiling 
talk of re-education, human en- 
gineering, corrective labor and the 
rest. In this they have in some mea- 
sure been discomfited by the world- 
wide acceptance of a more accurate 
description of the obscenity—“brain- 
washing.” 

And most of the credit should go 
to Edward Hunter, a valiant and 
perceptive American journalist who 
for a quarter of a century has speci- 
alized in Far Eastern affairs. Hunter 
does not claim to have coined the 
word; apparently it was being used 
by a number of foreign witnesses of 
the China tragedy at an early stage. 
But certainly it was Hunter who 
launched the word on its career, with 
an earlier book, Brainwashing in Red 
China. Today the term is standard in 
the political lexicon of the free world, 
though too few grasp the limitless 
horror of the sinister science the 
word represents. 

Hunter’s new book, Brainwashing. 
continues his self-imposed task of 
making mankind aware of that hor- 
ror. The earlier volume simply de- 
scribed the techniques of “upside- 
down talk and twisted thinking,” 
backed by physiological pressures in- 
cluding plain torture. This sequel 
analyzes those techniques with almost 
clinical precision. The initial book 
showed how the whole of China was 
being subjected to brainwashing. The 
Present one reports in chilling detail 


June 11, 1956 


Reviewed by Eugene Lyons 


Author, “Assignment in Utopia,” “Our Secret 
Allies”; senior editor, “Reader’s Digest” 


how the same methods were applied 
to selected individuals under virtually 
laboratory conditions. 

This time the victims were West- 
erners, chiefly Americans, and the 
laboratories were Chinese Communist 
prisoner-of-war camps. The author 
devotes his major space to an array 
of case histories: elaborate recon- 
struction of the ordeals of specific 
men, on the basis of days and some- 
times weeks of painstaking inter- 
views. Under Hunter’s firm but sensi- 
tive prodding, a number of officers 
and simple soldiers recall not merely 
the externals of what was done to 
them but the fantastic inner dramas 
played out in their minds. 

Taken together, these personal 
recollections and interpretations of 
experience provide a picture of brain- 
washing more comprehensive, com- 
prehensible and terrifying than any 
heretofore available in print. The 
process, as Hunter makes clear, is 
twofold—“conditioning or softening- 
up . .. primarily for control pur- 
poses” and “indoctrination or per- 
suasion .. . for conversion purposes.” 
Within these broad formulas are 
myriad devices ranging from the 
crudest to the most subtle. 

“What they had undergone,” Hun- 
ter says of the victims, “was more like 
witchcraft, with its incantations, 
trances, poisons and potions, with a 
strange flair of science about it all, 
like a devil dancer in a tuxedo, carry- 
ing his magic brew in a test tube.” At 
another point he sums it up strikingly 
as “a combination of fake evangel- 
ism and quack psychiatry in a setting 
of false science.” 


In line with these attempts at 
analytical definition, the book begins 
with a chapter on Professor Pavlov 
and his experiments in conditioned 
reflexes. It is not generally known 
that soon after the Bolshevik seizure 
of power Lenin took the great psy- 
chologist under his personal patron- 
age. What excited Lenin was the 
prospect of changing stubborn hu- 
man nature by applying to human 
beings the lessons Pavlov had learned 
from dogs. The Pavlovian flavor is 
strong in brainwashing. 

Toward the end, the book offers a 
fascinating and awesome analysis of 
brainwashing by a competent psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Leon Freedom of Balti- 
more. The gist of his findings, based 
on the evidence gathered by Hunter, 
is that the Communists are delib- 
erately using modern psychiatric 
therapies in reverse—not to cure sick 
minds but to make healthy minds 
sick! 

Dr. Freedom says that “cortivis- 
ceral psychiatry’—his label for 
brainwashing—“can only be properly 
understood and dealt with as man- 
made illness.” Whether used against 
individuals or great aggregates of 
people, he says, brainwashing aims 
“to make minds sick, to create frustra- 
tions and to fan them into hates.” 
The macabre quality of the diabolic 
enterprise seems even more frighten- 
ing when thus translated into cold 
scientific terms. 

The subtitle of the book—“The 
Story of Men Who Defied It”—is 
intended to add a touch of encourage- 
ment to the record. That part of it, 
it seems to me, does not quite come 
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off, and through no fault of the 
author’s. I can find small warrant 
for optimism, though the great ma- 
jority of the Westerners subjected to 
brainwashing did manage to resist 
it. Few of them came through entirely 
unscathed. Free men are far from 
that understanding of the Communist 
threat and its implements of cerebral 
manipulation which is the indispens- 
able condition for defying it success- 
fully. And we have not even a glim- 
mering of that “technique of mind 
defense” which Hunter himself con- 


siders essential to meet the enemy’s 
offensive. 

The most effective weapons against 
brainwashing, it is evident from the 
case histories, are religious faith, 
deep convictions, well-rooted cer- 
tainties in both the moral and politi- 
cal orders. But these, unhappily, are 
precisely the weapons in tragically 
short supply today. 

Brainwashing is a more pervasive 
danger than nuclear destruction be- 
cause faith in the values of our 
civilization is at a low ebb. Fogs of 
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Two Unique Pre-Revolutionary Russian Plays 
ILYA SURGUCHEV'S Dramatic Masterpiece 


The Fiddles of Autumn 


A profound psychological drama revolving about a clever woman's 
efforts to thwart the dreaded oncoming “autumn” of her life, and the 
amazing intrigue she uses to that end. Finally caught in the intricate 
coils of her own machinations, the heroine suffers the most complete and 
pathetic discomfiture. 


AND 
ANTON CHEKHOV'S Inimitable Dramatic Sketch 


On the Highway 


An unusual Chekhov character-adventure sketch depicting some nonde- 
script "underworld" types thrown together on a freezing winter night in 
a remote rural inn off the highway. The presence in the background of 
a group of pious pilgrims lends the scene a setting suggestive of Chau- 
cer's Canterbury Tales." This, the only Chekhov play banned by Russian 
censorship, remained unpublished and entirely unknown during its 
author's lifetime. 


Both now for the first time made available in a single volume, 
newly translated from the Russian originals 


By DAVID A. MODELL 


"The Fiddles of Autumn is the most popular play by one of the best-known dramatists 
of the last pre-Revolution generation. .. . It is easy to see why this particular play 
should have run during three seasons at the Moscow Art Theater.""—The Nation 


"The Fiddles of Autumn is a fine, tersely constructed and admirably translated psycho- 
logical drama... . [Its author] Surguchev was well known in Russian dramatic circles 
on the eve of the Revolution which drove him from his country. [In On the Highway, ] 
Chekhov displays a characteristic of classical Russian authors—that of showing the 
equality of human beings [when merged] in misery. . . . Mr. Modell has given the 
public a vivid and highly competent translation of these two Russian plays—transla- 
tions which belong to the best available to the English-speaking public. They should 
be of interest to all lovers of Russian literature.""—The Canadian Forum. 


$2.50 by mail, prepaid, direct from the translator 
D. A. Modell, 1092 Anderson Avenue, New York 52, N.Y., U.S.A. 





skepticism and “neutralism” becloud 
the minds and the consciences of men 
and nations. We watch without blink- 
ing an eye as the lovely Queen of 
England not only entertains a pair 
of blood-stained Kremlin gangsters 
but brings in her innocent babies to 
meet the honored guests. In_ itself 
a small episode perhaps, but a symbol 
of the swift erosion of moral sensi- 
tivity, the catastrophic decline of 
honor, which make our world maxi- 
mally vulnerable to brainwashing. 

The sinister science, let there be 
no mistake about it, is not being ap- 
plied merely to captive individuals 
in prison camps but to whole soci- 
eties, among them our own. “There 
is no doubt any longer that this type 
of mind attack is being waged against 
entire populations,” Hunter warns. It 
is the essence of the psychological of- 
fensive by the Communists and has 
achieved extraordinary 
Where the pretensions and maneuvers 
of the Kremlin are concerned, we the 
victims require a special mental ef- 
fort to recognize white as white and 
black as black. 

Hunter writes at one point: “The 
Reds had found out that the easiest 
way to subdue any group of people 
was to give its members a guilt com- 
plex and then to lead them on from 
self-denunciation to self-betrayal.” 
The reference was to the groups in 
brainwashing compounds, but it holds 
true for vast segments of the free 
world. It is in terms of “cortivisceral 
psychiatry” that we can come closest 


successes. 


to understanding the self-betrayal of 
our educated classes with respect to 
Communism, and the complacency 
which has made suicidal concepts of 
coexistence with unmitigated evil so 
tempting to nearly the whole of the 
non-Soviet world. 

Edward Hunter has written an im- 
portant book and made an invaluable 
contribution to our side in the strug: 
gle against Communism. Whether he 
intended it or not, he has given us 
a set of keys to the understanding of 
processes which some future Gibbon, 
I fear, will sum up as the decline and 
fall of the Judeo-Christian civilization. 
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Father Huddleston’s Breaking Point 


Naught for Your Comfort. 
By Trevor Huddleston. 
Doubleday. 253 pp. $3.75. 


BENEDETTO CROCE once remarked 
that, whether or not we ourselves are 
Christians, we cannot avoid recogniz- 
ing that Western civilization has 
been built upon the foundation of the 
Christian Church. None would agree 
with him more than Father Trevor 
Huddleston, who, in 12 years spent 
in the Union of South Africa, be- 
came increasingly aware of the re- 
sponsibility of the Church for the 
society to which it belongs—and 
which, presumably, should belong to 
it. 

This awareness led to words and 
te action; this in turn led to counter- 
attacks by the South African author- 
ities; and, late last year, Father 
Huddleston was recalled by his or- 
der to his native England. He left 
convinced that it is now impossible 
to mobilize forces within South 
Africa powerful enough to change 
the course of events. Only the out- 
side world can now do that. Con- 
sequently, it is the outside world that 
he addresses in Naught for Your 
Comfort — a book which, though 
hastily written, nevertheless conveys 
a forceful message long pent up 
which suffers from no lack of elo- 
quence, 

While the ecclesiastical language 
of the book may prove an irritant 
to some, it must not be forgotten 
that a Huddleston would find it hard 
to escape from this tradition. It was 
an earlier Father Huddleston who re- 
ceived Charles II (that wayward 
English king) into the Catholic 
Church on his deathbed. Nor are 
Huddlestons strangers to authority: 
Trevor Huddleston’s father at one 
time commanded the Royal Indian 
Navy. It was, therefore, not in any 
lightly considered fashion that Trev- 
or Huddleston raised his voice. 

However, contact with the ubiqui- 
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Reviewed by Keith Irvine 
Editor, “Africa Today” 


tous Michael Scott—a slightly older 
man, whom he met in 1946 when the 
latter was living among the shacks 
of “Tobruk” where “hundreds of 
families lived and hundreds of 
babies died’”—helped him further 
along the road which led from tacit 
acquiescence in racial injustice to 
uncompromising opposition. Today, 
while Huddleston’s attitude is no dif- 
ferent from that of Scott, the temper- 
amental differences between them 
make Huddleston appeal to the con- 
science of the West by every means, 
including the megaphone, while Scott 
relies on the “still small voice.” 
Scott’s appeal is particularly directed 
to individuals in power, Huddleston’s 
to the public at large. 

In effect, Naught for Your Comfort 
tells the story of Huddleston’s 12 
years in a Johannesburg suburb. 
What it does not tell is when his 
moment of ultimate revolt arrived. 
Was it when one of his parishioners. 
arrested under the infamous pass 
laws, was kicked in the stomach in 
police cells, so that he died, leaving 
a widow and a month-old baby? Was 
it when a schoolboy, home for the 
holidays, had his pass torn up before 
his eyes? Was it when six men came 
back from work to find the roofs 
torn off their homes and their fam- 
ilies huddled round a brazier in the 
street, their babies crying from cold? 
Was it when he realized that official 
policy was to make it impossible for 
any African, whatever his wealth or 
position, to own his own home—that. 
whatever . the backlog in African 
might be, the funda- 
quality of all African 


housing 
mental 
housing schemes must remain im- 
permanence? Was it when armed po- 
lice broke into a legal meeting and 
made arrests without rhyme or rea- 
son? Was it when his school princi- 


pal, Mr. Mokoetsi, was stabbed to 
death by a 19-year-old boy, driven 
to become a “tsotsi” (delinquent) by 
the conditions around him? Was it 
when the South African Government 
refused to give young Stephen Rama- 
sodi a passport for America to get 
an education, on the grounds that “it 
would not be in the best interests of 
the boy”? Was it when Dr. Verwoerd 
put through the Bantu Education Act 
to limit African education to educa- 
tion for servitude? Or was it when 
the authorities arrived with 2,000 
armed men to evict Africans from the 
only suburb in Johannesburg where 
they could own freehold land and to 
tear down their homes? Who knows 
at what point in the long, unfinished 
tale the breaking point came and one 
man said to himself: “Enough!” 
His scorn and irony, however, are 
reserved not for the staunch up- 
holders of apartheid, but for those 
who compromise with it out of fear. 
Regarding the official political oppo- 
sition, he finds himself in agreement 
with the South African Prime Min- 
ister that it is “like a banana: without 
a backbone and slightly crooked.” 
About the Church he is even more 
biting. “Like a mighty army moves 
the Church of God,” he quotes satir- 
ically. “Must the Church always bend 
over backward to adopt a concilia- 
tory attitude in its dealings with the 
Government! This is the voice of 
Vichy. . . .” Small wonder that 
Huddleston has found himself in con- 
flict with the hierarchy of the Church 


’ of England—that same church of 


which Karl Marx once remarked that 
it would rather forswear all its 
Thirty-Nine Articles than abandon 
one thirty-ninth part of its income. 
Here, at least, the issue is clear-cut. 
“The Church must stay out of poli- 
tics!” says the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury. “Oh, no, Your Grace,” Huddle- 
ston replies, “we cannot stand aside. 
If the Church fails on the color ques- 
tion now, she will never have a sec- 
ond opportunity.” 

This book brings home, more 


forcefully perhaps than any other has 
yet done, the fact that we ignore the 
South African situation at our peril. 
A man, they say, is known by the 
company he keeps. Throughout the 
uncommitted nations of the world, 


the West is notorious for the support 
that it has given and is giving to the 
Union of South Africa. Strategically 
as well as morally, this is a situation 
which can no longer pass unchal- 
lenged. 





Collected 


A Coat of Many Colors. 
By Herbert Read. 
Horizon. 352 pp. $3.75. 


HERBERT READ can be to English 
anarchism what Chesterton was to 
Catholicism and Bernard Shaw to 
socialism. I doubt if in all England 
there is a clearer head facing up to the 
social and political problems of the 
day or the new historical outlook. 
Even so, his best essays in this superb 
collection are those relating to art 
criticism. Chesterton and Shaw were 
also on familiar ground here. 

After reading this rich and protean 
book, we see clearly into the author’s 
mind and consciousness. In philoso- 
phy, he is an eclectic with a natural 
inclination toward Schopenhauer and 
Bergson. In religion, he is an agnostic 
with sympathies, more poetical than 
philosophical, for Kierkegaard. In the 
moral field, he is a stoic. In politics 
(if one may say so), an anarchist: 
Anarchists refuse to have anything 
to do with politics. 

In the modern novel. Read likes 
Stendhal, Thomas Hardy and Law- 
rence. In poetry, two Frenchmen, 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, and some 
Englishmen, Shelley and De la Mare 
among them. In painting, he seems to 
lean toward the Spanish school: El 
Greco, Goya, Picasso. Some may say 
that Picasso belongs to the French 
school, but there is none; French 
nationalism in painting ended with 
impressionism. 

As for style, Read is a writer of 
“understanding,” not “intellect,” 
which gives his prose a terribly con- 
vincing quality. Read approaches the 
complexity of the critique of criti- 
cisms with the simplicity of the ordi- 


ee 
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Reviewed by Ramon Sender 
Teacher and critic; author, 
“The Sphere” and other novels 


nary man and with the language of 
every day. Rarely have such sharp 
and original things been stated in 
more colloquial terms. 

The wisdom of these essays is har- 
monious, as in the Greeks of the best 
periods. The confused labyrinths of 
poetic or artistic conception become 
diaphanous and familiar. Tradition 
is integrated into the life of the mo- 
ment, and from this life of today the 
only perspectives of tomorrow that 
seem really possible for us all are 
born spontaneously. 

Furthermore, Read is one of the 
few intellectuals of today who dares 
show some kind of unconditional 
enthusiasm for a picture, a poem or 
a novel. He is, in other words, an 
intellectual who is still human. 

The essay is a difficult genre. It 
must not only communicate an idea, 
or generalize a notion “which is in 
the air” and waiting to be fixed in 
the form of a new commonplace. It 
must be an exercise of transference 
from one personality to another on 
all levels, even the emotional, but tak- 
ing care not to “move or convince” 
the reader overmuch. Rather than 
convince or conquer, enslave or 
dazzle him, the essayist must try, 
simply, to stir up the reader’s intui- 
tion and set it to working on problems 
and angles of reality outside the 
range of his own experience in ordi- 
nary life. 

An intellectual so careful of the 
rights of his understanding as Read, 
when he talks about the work of art, 
says: “To accept the view that the 


purpose of art is ‘primarily to com 
municate a gnosis’ is to acquiesce in 
a petrification of life—the suppres 
sion of human relations by abstract 
doctrines. It may be arguable whether 
human relations need such a stiffen. 
ing, but there is no doubt that art 
dies if confined to intellectual pur 
poses. The purpose of art is to com 
municate, we agree, but not primarily 
to communicate a gnosis, or any other 
conceptual entity. The purpose of art 
is to communicate . . . let us leave 
it at that. The art is in the power to 
communicate, and this power de 
pends without any doubt on the 
vitality of the senses which are used 
by the artist in the process of giv: 
ing form to anything—be it a relig- 
ious symbol or a chair to sit on, 4 
poem or an airplane. 

With such an attitude, with which 
painters like Picasso and philosophers 
like Bergson would agree, the possi: 
bilities of success are much greatet 
when it is necessary to form an opit- 
ion about an airplane or a dogma, 8 
poem or a symphony. Nevertheless, 
there is in the essay, as in the poem 
and symphony (as well as in paint 
ing), a part that must be left to the 
confused potentiality of the ut 
conscious world, as Aristotle says 
At least this is what we in our His 
panic world believe. Read knows it 
very well, even though he renounce 
the privilege. In him everything is 
as clear as two and two are four—s 
clear in its delicate and amiable com 
plexity that in the end it sometimes 
seems like a mystery. 
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Economic Integration and Freedom 


An International Economy: Problems and Prospects. 


By Gunnar Myrdal. 
Harper. 381 pp. $6.50. 


A worLpD that would at long last 
se the loosening of economic and 
social rigidities is the broad subject 
of this important, subtly argued, and 
eminently readable volume. Its au- 
thor is Gunnar Myrdal, one of the 
world’s major economists, top execu- 
tive of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, one-time 
Swedish Minister of Commerce, and 
best known in this country for his 
brilliant study of our racial mores, 
An American Dilemma. What few 
people know is that Dr. Myrdal is an 
acknowledged authority on money 
and international finance; he brings 
to his latest book an urbane expertise 
that will surely leave its mark on po- 
litical and economic thinking for 
years to come. 

The central theme of this new 
study is “economic integration.” This 
Dr. Myrdal defines somewhat loosely 
as the realization of equality of op- 
portunity in all parts of the globe. 
An “integrated” economy is one in 
which all avenues are open and re- 
wards for service are no longer based 
on racial, social or cultural differ- 
ences. While some nations, says Dr. 
Myrdal, notably those in Western 
Europe and North America, are be- 
ginning to approach this ideal, most 
others by force of historical circum- 
stance are denied even approximate 
access to the more desirable inte- 
grated ways. There is no neat defini- 
tion of the problem here: Myrdal is 
interested at bottom in economic de- 
velopment, but integration, he 
stresses, is a complex and many-sided 
Problem that goes beyond mere eco- 
nomics; his international economy 
is deeply rooted in political science, 
sociology and social psychology. He 
seeks a growth in communal cohesion 
and solidarity and would like to see 
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the members of a world community 
share responsibilities as well as costs. 
He argues that “though perfection 
is distant and our vision blurred, we 
all know at heart, though vaguely, 
what we are talking about, for this is 
the essence of sharing in a common 
civilization.” 

To some observers, much of Dr. 
Myrdal’s concern may seem no more 
than a persuasive statement of what 
was once called the “four freedoms.” 
But there is none of the woolly 
thinking in this book that used to 
afflict the devotees of “one world.” 
Dr. Myrdal is too knowledgeable, too 
sophisticated and too hard-headed 
for. that. He writes in a mood of 
impartial realism: If he knows the 
world communal responsibilities de- 
mand that the wealthy nations give 
aid and encouragement to poorer 
neighbors, he also knows that the 
“underdeveloped” nations have often 
been bottomless pits into which im- 
ported capital was poured for luxury 
consumption. Consequently, he is not 
hesitant in offering “advice to the 
sovereign,” and his entire analysis 
is courageously suffused with judg- 
ments and forecasts in the best tra- 
dition of Western political economy. 

Cumulative social change, which 
underlies many of Dr. Myrdal’s basic 
premises, is most evident in the ad- 
vanced nations, where a fully devel- 
oped industrial structure has pro- 
vided the underpinning for an inte- 
grated economy. These countries, all 
too few in number, are commonly 
expected to maintain their high state; 
and it is there that integration, inso- 
far as it means, say, high consumer 
standards, is achieved with the least 
cost in social strain. Yet, these coun- 
tries cannot dodge the need to de- 
velop relationships with less fully 


endowed nations. And in the last 40 
years, Dr. Myrdal reminds us, such 
ties have been heavily influenced by 
repeated international crises, includ- 
ing two world wars and a depression. 
Few of us now believe that we can go 
“hack to normalcy” as in the Twen- 
ties. International crises have con- 
tinued rather than abated, and they 
emphasize how strong the trend has 
been toward disintegration. Amazing- 
ly enough, such disintegration has 
contrasted vividly with the growth of 
integration in individual industrial 
countries. It is this growing dicho- 
tomy, says Dr. Myrdal, which is the 
tragedy of our international economy. 

Between the wars, an outlook de- 
veloped which sought to enhance the 
welfare of the nation-state. No long- 
er did political leaders allow domes- 
tic policies to be subject to the vaga- 
ries of an _ ostensibly automatic 
mechanism like the gold standard. 
They sought solutions for internal 
social and economic problems and 
by doing so strengthened psychologi- 
cal ties to the nation-state. Dr. Myr- 
dal’s analysis of commercial and 
financial policy, with its concomitant 
growth of protectionism and autarchy, 
superbly illustrates this contention. 
One may also cite the ironic disparity 
between the accepted obligation to 
support a farming minority at home 
while refusing to do anything at all 
about sagging prices of raw materials 
sold by the underdeveloped countries, 
even when the latter’s very existence 
depends on stability in foreign mar- 
kets. A solution of problems like 
these, says the author, requires an 
extension of national self-interest to 
the international area; it demands 
“an internationalization of national 
policy structures themselves.” 

Dr. Myrdal argues the underlying 





logic of his position forcefully and 
convincingly. An integrated interna- 
tional economy, he avers, means that 
enhanced productivity need not be 
based solely on a home market, since 
a specialized product, such as Danish 
cheese. Finnish timber or Swiss 
watches, may sell even better beyond 
the border. Perhaps production 
should be reallocated between coun- 
tries; certainly inefficient plants have 
to be scrapped; equally essential is 
new investment of stupendous pro- 
portions; and the urgency of devel- 
oping real mobility of capital and 
labor in at least regional areas can- 
not be overstressed. The latter played 
a significant role in the somewhat 
integrated economies of pre-World 
War I days; now it is a tiny rivulet 
barely visible in the dried-up river 
beds of international relations. 
National labor markets are fully 
protected against intruders. Capital 
no longer seeks new sources of profit 
if these are overseas or across the 
border, unless it be in some part of an 
empire in which an economic enclave 
can be built and controlled from a 
metropolitan center. The private cap- 
ital market, we are told, is defunct 
and there are no visible signs of its 
revival. International trade (impeded 
by quotas, licensing and currency 
limitations) has _ declined 
viewed against the increase in pro- 
duction and income. Yet, the Western 
powers, frequently prodded by the 
smaller nations, make valiant ges- 
tures such as trying to restore con- 
vertibility and will even urge at times 


when 


the elimination of those restrictions 
and discriminations which in the last 
analysis are forced upon underdevel- 
oped countries by a palpable lack of 
foreign exchange. Initially symptoms 
of disintegration, these dislocations, 
Dr. Myrdal 


causal elements and their elimination 


shows, have become 
is essential for economic health. 
Furthermore, it is implied, meas- 
ures that devote themselves solely to 
such financial matters as currency 
convertibility miss the point. Even in 
Western Europe, where the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
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operation, the European Payment 
Union, the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity and Benelux did heroic work, 
failure was bound to be the outcome 
because the approach was superficial. 
In none of these schemes was there 
any facing up to the deeper problems 
of integration—the movements of 
labor across borders, the free flow of 
capital and investment, and above 
all the development of a sense of soli- 
darity among different peoples. Dr. 
Myrdal contends that especially with- 
out the last the cause of international 
integration is ill served. 

The greatest exacerbation occurs 
in. the “underdeveloped” 
Present patterns of labor and capital 
mobility and even international aid 
have done little to relieve their plight. 
People in Asia, Africa, Southern Eu- 
rope and Latin America are literally 
seething, says the author. They have 
attained independence and have de- 
veloped aspirations of their own, but 
they have only 9 per cent of the 
world’s income. Wherever rapid 
growth has occurred, mainly because 
of oil and other mineral deposits, as 
in Venezuela and Saudi Arabia, there 
has been little concern with raising 
general living standards. 

Nevertheless, economic develop- 
ment is urged upon people as a worth- 
while national aim; moreover, the 
goals are to be attained in virtually 
all instances through state planning. 
Only in this way, the people are 
told, can the short-cut to higher con- 
sumption be secured. There is an 


nations. 


insistence on haste which makes it 
imperative that the objective of high 
consumption be postponed while 
savings for industrial development 
are in some way squeezed out of the 
populace. Yet, there are certain con- 
tradictions in all this, for in the 
underdeveloped nations there is a 
visible tendency to minimize or even 
overleap the stage of capital accumu- 
lation. Whenever savings do accumu- 
late, they are employed for merchant 
capital or land speculation, while, at 
the same time, public loans for 1ail- 
roads, highways and power facilities 
merely add to inflationary pressures. 





While Dr. Myrdal by no means | 
ignores these fundamental economic | 
forces, he calls primary attention to 
the need for deep social changes in 
the underdeveloped regions. There is 
a need, for example, to curtail the | 
fabulous growth in population. But ; 
an altered social system in Asia or | 
Africa can in no sense be patterned 
after Western ways. Integrated econo: | 
mies in the underdeveloped countries | 
will differ from our own, insists Dr. 
Myrdal, for they have values which 
should be preserved and developed. 
Any attempt to eradicate them is in- 
viting disaster. Yet, all the plans de- 
veloped after the war (such as com- 
modity agreements or control of 
international cartels), which were 
intended to help draw these nations 
into the stream of advanced econo- 





mies, have been fiascos. 

What the underdeveloped nations 
will have to do, says the author, is 
simply to follow a course of Draco- 
nian self-help. They will have to put 
pressure on their peoples for a high 
savings level; they will have to diver: | 
sify their production; whatever for- | 
eign exchange they have must be | 
applied to the purchase of capital | 
goods rather than consumer items; | 
and they will need to protect their | 
domestic markets and exercise meas | 
ured control over exchange transac: | 
tions. 
And what agenda shall the rest of | 
us follow? Here, too, the author is | 
entirely practical: We should try to | 
build once again, under avowedly 
altered conditions, an international | 
capital market that would assure some 
capital inflow to the poorer countries; 
an increased international aid pro- 
gram should be more widely shared 
among the larger nations to guaran- 
tee a greater sense of responsibility; 
richer countries should acknowledge 
the legitimacy of trade restrictions by 
smaller ones; and these same richer 
countries should undertake seriously 
to stabilize international commodity 
prices. The goal of integration is 
clearly a difficult one, but it can be 
attained. The alternative, Dr. Myrdal 
says, is catastrophe. 
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Waiting for Youdi 


Molloy. 
By Samuel Beckett. 
Grove. 241 pp. $3.00. 


“IF THERE is one question I dread, 
to which I have never been able to 
invent a satisfactory reply,” says 
Jacques Moran, one of the two major 
protagonists in this novel, “it is the 
question of what I am doing.” This 
obsession with the absurdity of ex- 
istence permeates the work of Samuel 
Beckett—the latest Irish expatriate 
to wear the mantle of the Bad Boy 
of English Letters. 

He is undoubtedly the most nihilis- 
tic of today’s talented writers. Not 
even the feeblest ray of hope falls 
on the lives of the characters in Mol- 
loy. They move in a heavy, dark fog 
of purposelessness, spurred on by de- 
sires and duties they do not under- 
stand, waiting, generally eagerly, for 
death to relieve them of obligations. 

Beckett is obviously in debt to a 
number of his contemporaries and 
predecessors, most heavily Joyce, 
Kafka and Camus. One finds in Mol- 
loy literary artifices reminiscent of 
Ulysses: the use of question-and- 
answer, the sly, sometimes undeci- 
pherable puns and allusions to Ire- 
land and Irish life. As for Kafka, 
surely Molloy and Moran are akin 
to the land surveyor in The Castle, 
with their unexplained wanderings 
and searchings and their ineradicable 
self-loathing. 

But it is Camus’s influence that 
seems most pervasive. It reflects it- 
self not in the use of language or the 
thoughts of Beckett’s characters, but 
in the philosophical tone of the en- 
tire work. The only novel in modern 
literature which resembles Beckett 
in this respect is The Stranger. (Not 
without significance, there is a refer- 
ence in Molloy to Camus’s beloved 
myth of Sisyphus.) 

But if Molloy is to be considered a 
Tepresentative sample of Beckett’s 


work (he has written four other 
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novels), then he is no Joyce, Kafka 
or Camus. Too much in this book is 
unclear and unexplained. High as the 
author’s intent may have been, it has 
not been realized. 

Molloy is divided into two narra- 
tives of roughly equal length: The 
first is the story of Molloy, a crippled 
old man, the second that of a mysteri- 
ous “investigator,” Jacques Moran. 

Molloy’s story tells of his rambling, 
futile odyssey in search of his mother. 
Although he doesn’t even know 
whether she is still alive, he is over- 
come one day by a need to see her. 
He abandons his drifting, purpose- 
less existence and starts on his jour- 
ney. Since he does not know the name 
of the town he is going to, his voyage 
is not easy. It is marked by a series 
of meaningless adventures and en- 
counters: He meets a woman named 
Lousse when his bicycle runs over 
and kills her dog. He lives with her 
for a while, then sets out again. 
While wandering through a forest, he 
meets a stranger and brutally assaults 
him. Gradually, his strength ebbs 
away. In the end, he is left at the 
edge of the forest, incapable of going 
any further, unaware of where he is 
and of where his mother might he 
found, apparently no nearer to his 
goal than when he started. 

The second narrative begins when 
Jacques Moran, living with his half- 
wit son, receives a message from his 
“employer”—referred to only as 
Youdi—instructing him to find Mol- 
loy. He has no idea where Molloy 
might be, or what the real purpose of 
his mission is. Accompanied by his 
son, he begins the search. He, too, 
is beset by adventures, culminating 
one evening when he meets a stranger 
in a wood—‘“a dim man, dim of face 
and dim of body.” The man mutters 
and attempts to ask Moran for some- 


thing. Moran’s murder of the man 
follows in this curious passage: 

“T can still see the hand coming to- 
ward me, pallid, opening and closing. 
As if self-propelled. I do not know 
what happened then. But a little later. 
perhaps a long time later, I found 
him stretched on the ground, his 
head in a pulp. I am sorry I cannot 
indicate more clearly how this re- 
sult was obtained, it would have been 
something worth reading. But it is 
not at this late stage of my relation 
that I intend to give way to litera- 
ture.” 

A little later, Youdi’s messenger, 
Gaber, comes to inform Moran that 
he is to go home. By this time, 
Moran, too, is crippled. He has been 
abandoned by his son. His money 
is gone. He still does not know what 
Youdi really wanted of him—or, in- 
deed, who Youdi is. He does not 
even know whether he has succeeded 
in finding Molloy. When he returns 
home, he sits down to write his “re- 
port” to Youdi. 

Molloy begins with the title char- 
acter sitting in his mother’s room, 
writing his story. It ends with Moran 
writing his. Many other such parallels 
are scattered throughout this dis- 
turbing and book. 
Evidently the two stories are inter- 
related, and by more than the mere 
fact that Moran is to find Molloy. As 
in Waiting for Godot, the structure 
consists of a binary linking of two 
narratives, placed side by side rather 
than linked causally. It is a pity that 
Beckett has chosen to be so chary 
with clues as to his intention. 

Much else remains unexplained. 
Why do all of Beckett’s characters 
wear bowler hats? Why the author’s 
emphasis on bicycles as a mode of 
transportation? Why the predilection 
for certain compulsions, such as the 
hat-switching sequence in Godot, 
which is paralleled by Molloy’s 
switching his “sucking stones” from 
one pocket to another? There is no 
attempt at explaining the private uni- 
verses of Molloy and Moran. It is as 
if Beckett were deliberately thumb- 
ing his nose at the reader—demonstra- 


exasperating 
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ting the absurdity of existence by em- 
bodying it in his work. One can only 
conclude that this must be the case. 

Yet there are passages in Molloy 
of truly poetic beauty, sections which 
successfully convey the characters’ 
feelings of hopelessness, inadequacy, 
and lostness. Much of it is tedious 
reading—especially parts of Molloy’s 
story. But Beckett has written a book 
which cannot be taken lightly. If it 


cannot be fully explained, neither can 
it be explained away. 

One further note: That the critics 
have been thoroughly obfuscated by 
Molloy is strikingly evidenced by the 
claim of a French critic (cited on 
the jacket) that “in a final, ironic 
climax, Moran kills Molloy without 
recognizing him.” This is a little too 
thick. The man Moran kills not only 
is not dressed like Molloy, but he is 


not a cripple. Furthermore, the book 
opens with Molloy telling his story, 
beginning with the words: “I am in 
my mother’s room. It’s I who live 
there now. I don’t know how I got 
there.” Or are we to assume that Mol- 
loy changed clothes in the forest, 
threw away his crutches, and did die 
at Moran’s hands, that his “mother’s 
room” is really death? Surely not 
even Mr. Beckett is so puckish. 





On SCREEN 





By Martin S. Dworkin 


Science-Fiction Film Is Unwitting Allegory 
Revealing Popular Anxieties on Communism 


HE INVASION of the Body Snatch- 
> em seems to be about the innocu- 
ous possibility—for science-fiction 
—that human beings could have their 
minds and spirits usurped by mysteri- 
ous vegetable organisms from outer 
space. The real theme of the film, 
however, is Communism. At least, it 
offers a precise analogy, in terms of 
fantasy, to popular conceptions of the 
problem of ideological infiltration. 

In literary fiction, comic books, 
television shows and films, the sci- 
ence-fantasy genre has a special way 
of revealing popular attitudes toward 
profound problems in symbolic form. 
Fantasy can be viewed as a critique 
of the actuality we share—whether 
deliberate, as creators of allegorical 
utopias have demonstrated at least 
since Plato and novelists at least 
since Swift and Voltaire, or unwit- 
ting, revealing fears or fulfilling 
wishes for the waking world in 
strange new worlds of imagination. 
The Gothic horror stories of the 18th 
century and after, with their simple 
purpose of chilling us for our own 
entertainment, perhaps had secu- 
larized the diabolistic terrors of tradi- 
tional religious moralities. The cur- 
rents in present-day science-fiction 


which flow from them carry their 
ancient conceptions of man’s nature 
as primordially evil. Those currents 
out of the 19th-century maelstrom of 
scientific and technological change 
join the older streams, depositing 
their weight of meanings around the 
newer anxieties. 

Above all, the tales of life on other 
worlds, invasions by fanciful hor- 
rors, and wondrous inventions run- 
ning amuck express fears of man 
himself. The pessimism of the earlier 
horror stories seems almost reassur- 
ing. The forces for evil personified in 
the new mythology make Pandora’s 
demons appear as friendly household 
gods. As ever, the modern fantasies 
refract political concerns—most fre- 
quently in treating matters of govern- 
ment in outer space, or the problems 
raised for the public safety here on 
earth by horrific attacks. Predictably, 
the deliberate political contrivances 
are not as significant as those which 
are implied—as in the arrangements 
within futuristic societies in which 
men of ideals and learning are 
subordinated, as a matter of course, 
to those of security and action. The 
long-hair scientist may invent the 
machines or discover the danger. But 


it is the crew-cut space cadet, ray 
gun in hand, whose orders finally 
have to be obeyed in order to over: 
come disaster. 

The Invasion of the Body Snatch- 
ers exemplifies the attack-upon-Earth 
theme, but its political implications 
are unusual. The film is not futuristic, 
but of the type that achieves its prin- 
cipal impact from introducing a 
single outlandish factor into a com- 
monplace, recognizable world. The 
dénouement is of the familiar kind in 
which the audience is drawn into the 
fiction. The film closes as the forces 
of right have finally been convinced 
of the reality of the danger. The 
protagonist, Kevin McCarthy, relaxes 
at the fade-out, knowing he is be- 
lieved at last. But the conclusion it- 
self is meant to seem a beginning. We 
are left to imagine the total mobiliza- 
tion of the nation which must follow, 
and the desperate measures in which 
we must join to halt and overcome 
the invading force. 

This device is especially suggestive, 
as the force so perfectly implies the 
popular notion of Communism. The 
menace in the movie is a kind of 
play-model of popular comprehen- 
sion of ideological insinuation, and 
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of the terrors of total alienation of 
the loyalties of friends and neighors. 
The people whose bodies are 
“snatched” by the imperialistic 
vegetable forms from space do not 
change in appearance. Their voices, 
manners. memories remain those of 
the persons whose features they in- 
habit. The change is that they have 
lost their “emotional and spiritual 
identities.” Their souls. and their de- 
sire and ability to care about any- 
thing more than an aggressive sur- 
vival, have disappeared. As each per- 
son is taken over by the vegetable 
“pods,” he becomes an absolutely 
obedient agent of the new force, 
working to spread the millennial 
peace in which all participate, spirit- 
less and free of love, hate, sentiment 
and responsibility—yet relentlessly 
dedicated to the new barrenness. 

This inconsistency between the 
“pod people’s” lack of feeling and 
their concerted activity to foster their 
invasion isn’t a serious difficulty for 
science-fiction plotting. In terms of 
an analogy to Communism, however, 
it is actually a supporting factor, ap- 
pearing to correspond so easily to 
that unending ideological rounda- 
bout: the historical predestination of 
the proletarian revolution biting the 
tail of a perennial need for agitating 
so that the inevitable can occur. 

It is relevant to inquire just how 
much of the correspondence between 
the fearful fiction of the film and the 
teal fear of Communism is deliberate. 
Daniel Mainwaring’s screenplay from 
Jack Finney’s magazine serial never 
interpolates clues to an analogy. Di- 
rector Don Siegel develops the drama 
within its own architecture—yet, with 
an economy that itself suggests the 
familiarity of the theme. But here 
we may see that the film becomes the 
more remarkable if the correspond- 
ence to Communism is unintentional. 
lt is as if the public is having a night- 
mare, the elements of which may be 
unreal yet represent the deepest ter- 
tors of daylight. 

For this reason, the conception of 
the nature of the menace of the “Body 
Snatchers” and their manner of con- 
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quest is more interesting than if there 
had been careful contrivance of ana- 
logues. To be sure, the “pod people” 
seem to have a strategy of priorities 
in taking over the police, telephones 
and other vital services first—as if 
they had been indoctrinated not too 
far out in space, after all. An added 
refinement of infiltration technique, 
showing a shrewd intelligence ap- 
praisal of what Americans—or parti- 
cularly Californians—are likely to ac- 
cept without question, has the local 
psychiatrist involved as one of the 
first and leading “converts.” His job 
is to soothe the dubious until they 
can be enfolded—as if the suspicion 
of self that is generalized in the sym- 
bolical approach of depth psychol- 
ogy may be turned to prepare peo- 
ple for accepting what they have not 
the self-assurance to deny. 

What Americans fear most of all, 
however, from the suggestive imagery 
of the film is loss of love—particu- 
larly as it is manifested in the form 
of romantic sex. The climactic hor- 
ror is the succumbing of the hero’s 
sweetheart, Dana Wynter, despite a 
prolonged resistance made through 
the will to love and feel loved. When 


McCarthy (is this name coincidental, 
too?) realizes that his beloved has 
lost all normal feeling, and has be- 
come another representative of of- 
fensive peace of mind. the terror of 
seeing relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors become agencies of a hostile 
power is instantly focused. 

The ultimate evil of the film is 
thus conceived in terms of an ideolo- 
gical transformation of the traditional 
romantic ending. The “pod people,” 
like the spies and conspirators who 
may be all around us, are not rec- 
ognizably different in features and 
behavior. But, terrifyingly, they no 
longer care for liberty or the pursuit 
of happiness: the freedom to express 
the force of creative life that is 
symbolized in the romantic view of 
erotic love. Sex is not proscribed, as 
in Orwell’s science-fantasy, but dis- 
appears, as in the cult of unattrac- 
tive costumes of the Red Chinese. It 
may be that the popular image of 
Communist penetration is of a kind of 
toxic lovelessness. The words of love 
songs may be the anthem of Ameri- 
can loyalties, after all, and the clinch 
before rosy fade-out may be a dream 
of political community. 
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FRENCH POLITICS Now we see Pineau (whose principal claim F 


to anti-Communist stature seems to have been | 
Somebody seems to have been misleading party-line support of EDC) making wild anti. | , 
us about who is who in French politics. That American statements which, as Sal Tas pointed 











F| G HT has been clear since the advent of the Mollet out in your issue of April 23, go far beyond any. | 

Government, and doubly so with the resigna- thing Mendés-France could ever have dreamed § 
tion of Pierre Mendés-France. of in his salad days. We see the Socialist F , 
MENTAL All through last fall, we were being told premier and the Socialist Minister for Algeria F ; 
by “reliable anti-Communists” that the best barring Irving Brown of the International Con- f 
hope of a progressive, pro-Western policy in federation of Free Trade Unions from or. 
ILLNESS France was a Socialist-Catholic coalition built ganizing an anti-Communist Algerian labor ; 
around one Christian Pineau. This same “pro-  f.qeration. We see the supposedly “unprin- : 
American underground” let it be known that cipled” Mendés-France leaving the Socialist 

Mendés-France would betray the U.S. con-  jeq Cabinet because it refuses to challenge 
GIVE—MENTAL HEALTH FUND clude a Popular Front, and favor Communist the power of the Algerian colons, many of 
trade unions in France and its possessions. them erstwhile supporters of the Radical party. 
_—— ao = And we see the French Socialist party as- ( 
Leelee suming in Algeria the fatal role of the Ger- ‘ 
man Social Democrats of three decades ago, 1 
with Lacoste cast in the place of Noske: a ( 
=o front for reactionary terror. I 
girl as sin Danbury, Connecticut ALBERT Fourier 1 
her heart: 
“Should I : ) 
have acted ) SURPLUS PRODUCTIVITY | |; 
| differently if 

, The excellent articles on “U.S. Riches in 
a Poor World” [NL, June 4] point to the 
difficulty of using our farm surpluses usefully i 
by selling them abroad without endangering [| 
the markets of other nations that export such : 

products. I suggest that one way to do this f 

is to treat our surpluses as something to be E 


given to the countries where people are under- | 
nourished and ill-clad; to increase the actual | 








odd consumption of food and fibre by those who — 
STARRING in COLOR and CINEMASCOPE = need it most. : 
- The failure to increase consumption is not 7 
Leslie Caron: JO n et] due to lack of need but to lack of money to | , 
(You loved her in “ULI”) "TEA AND SYMPA buy on the part of those who have the need. © , 
So giving ‘the food and fibre is the way to I 


NOW tae: neswe ; dispose of it most usefully and to meet " e 
PLAYING! | »Lexingion es | | 
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=e — ‘KL YN on our GIANT PANORAMIC’ SCREEN! 
BI “While the City Sleeps” 

~/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL DANA ANDREWS. RHONDA FLEMING 
J] showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center carry Oe Tee eC ctbert ' 
f 
“BHOWANI JUNCTION” Sa 
Starring t 
AVA GARDNER - STEWART GRANGER 
with BILL TRAVERS © ABRAHAM SOFAER THEATER PARTIES ri 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR « Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN ichaat nian aaa ; 
In CinemaScope and Color - An M-G-M Picture organizations are requested when | 
ON STAGE: “METROPOLIS“— Brilliant new revue . . . produced by planning theater parties to do so ' 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Set A Be Ce te 

¥ 7 E Sth S 

Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. Pen ee “s Leer : 
I 
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Tue New LeaperR welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


' greatest human needs. In the long run, this 
» would be really productive and not just charity, 
for it would increase the health and, con- 
© sequently, the potential productivity of those 
- who got the increased food. 


To safeguard the interests of those nations 


which usually export food and fibre, we should 


insist that the countries which got our surplus 
farm products would agree to buy from their 
usual sources not less than they have done 
before on an average, so that there would be 


"no interference with the normal markets of 


exporting countries. 

Since the “have not” nations which got our 
farm surplus would be getting it free as a 
net addition to their normal supply, they 
could use it in turn as a free addition to the 
stock of clothing or of food for the most needy 
within their borders. If they put the recipients 
of it to work on useful public works and 
paid them in part in food and clothing, that 
would probably be wise on their part; it 


_ would certainly be doubly useful; and it would 











make it possible for them to pay us at least 
in part for what they got. Even if they did not 
pay us anything, we would still gain a little 
by saving the cost of storage, while at the 
same time relieving human suffering without 
interfering with the normal markets for farm 
products. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


K & B IN LONDON 


The April 30 “Between Issues” column, 


_ which refers to British public reaction to the 
_ Krushchev-Bulganin visit, neglects to mention 


the petition organized by Common Cause. This 


_ petition urged that there should be no further 


appeasement of Soviet Communism and, in 


_ particular, that the British Government should 
_ hot recognize the Soviet Government as _ the 


de jure government of the Baltic states, should 
not cease to press for free elections in the satel- 
lite states, and should not disarm unless thor- 
oughly effective methods of supervision and 
control protected the West against Soviet bad 
faith, 

Common Cause is only four years old in 
England. It is neither privately endowed nor of- 
ficially supported. It has, thus far, only a few 
local branches. And yet, in eight weeks it ob- 
tained 255,000 signatures to the petition. This 
remarkable response indicates that, with an ade- 
quate nationwide organization, millions of 
Signatures would have been obtained. This 
point was clearly recognized by Foreign Secre- 


' lary Selwyn Lloyd when we presented the peti- 


to him at the House of Commons on April 


» London C. A. SmitH 
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COLOR by DeLuxe 
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KATY JURADO + THOMAS GOMEZ 


with John Puleo » Minor Watson 
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Produced by JAMES HILL 
Screen play by James R. Webb 
Adaptation by Liam O'Brien 
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Tamiment Chamber. Music Festival 


TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 21 to 24, 1956 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist ¢ ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist © MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 21 at 9:00 P.M. ; 


Quartet in E Flat, K. 428. : ‘ : . : : ; : ‘* - é MOZART 
Quartet in C, Opus 49. ‘ . ? 3 5 ‘ ‘ ; . ; j . SHOSTAKOVICH 
Viola Quintet in G, Opus II]. . , : = ; , ; : = . ; BRAHMS 


with JOSEPH de PASQUALE, Viola 


FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 22 at 9:00 P.M. 
Oboe Quartet, K.370 . ‘ , : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘4 MOZART 
with ALFRED GENOVESE, Oboe 


Prize Quartet, Tamiment Award for 1956. , : : , ‘ . 5 i . to be announced 
Sextet in B Flat, Opus 18 . ; . ‘ BRAHMS 


with JOSEPH de "PASQUALE, Viola ont SAMUEL MAYES, Cello 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 23 at 2:30 P.M. 
Piano Quartet in G minor. M ‘ 7 " ‘ " 4 é . ‘ : y MOZART 
with VLADMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano 
Quartet in C, Opus 59, No.3. . ; ; ; Z . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . BEETHOVEN 


SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 23 at 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
Overture “Iphegenie en Aulide" . . { . GLUCK 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings in C minor . . : : 5 ‘ . MARCELLO 
with ALFRED " GENOVESE, Obeo 


Divertimento in G . J , . : S 4 ‘ 5 a ; : : , ‘ MOZART 
Metamorphosen . ‘ e . . ‘ : - . ‘ r STRAUSS 
Divertimento on Hungarian Themes, Opus 20. ; : : . . . ‘ ‘ LEO WEINER 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 24 at 11:00 A.M. 


Quartet in G minor, Opus 10. ‘ ; ; ‘ . & b ; ‘ ‘ A ‘ DEBUSSY 
Quintet in C, Opus 163. ~ ‘ . ; ‘ . ‘ a r : . ‘ . SCHUBERT 


with SAMUEL MAYES, Cello 


A cultural project sponsored by the Tamiment Institute 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5- 7333, 














